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WHY  I  BECAME  A  THEOSOPHIST. 

- + - 

Endurance  is  the  crowning  quality 

And  patience  all  the  passion  of  great  hearts  ; 

These  are  their  stay,  and  when  the  leaden  world 
Sets  its  hard  face  against  their  fateful  thought, 

And  brute  strength,  like  a  scornful  conqueror, 

Clangs  his  huge  mace  down  in  the  other  scale, 

The  inspired  soul  bat  flings  its  patience  in, 

And  slowly  that  outweighs  the  ponderous  globe. 

One  faith  against  a  whole  world’s  unbelief, 

One  soul  against  the  flesh  of  all  mankind. — Lowell. 

Growth  necessarily  implies  change,  and,  provided  the 
change  be  sequential  and  of  the  nature  of  development, 
it  is  but  the  sign  of  intellectual  life.  No  one  blames  the 
child  because  it  has  out-grown  its  baby-clothes,  nor  the 
man  when  his  lad’s  raiment  becomes  too  narrow  for  him ; 
but  if  the  mind  grows  as  well  as  the  body,  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual  garment  of  one  decade  is  outgrown  in  the  following, 
cries  are  raised  of  rebuke  and  of  reproach  by  those  who 
regard  fossilisation  as  a  proof  of  mental  strength.  J ust  now 
from  some  members  of  the  Freethought  party  reproaches 
are  being  levelled  at  me  because  I  have  avowed  myself 
a  Theosophist.  Yet  of  all  people  Freethinkers  ought  to 
be  the  very  last  to  protest  against  change  of  opinion  per  se  ; 
for  almost  every  one  of  them  is  a  Freethinker  by  virtue  of 
mental  change,  and  the  only  hope  of  success  for  their 
propaganda  in  a  Christian  country  is  that  they  may  per¬ 
suade  others  to  pass  through  a  similar  change.  They  are 
continually  reproaching  Christians  in  that  their  minds  are  , 
not  open  to  argument,  will  not  listen  to  reason ;  and  yet 
if  one  of  themselves  sees  a  further  truth  and  admits  it, 
they  object  as  much  to  the  open  mind  of  the  Freethinker 
as  to  the  closed  mind  of  the  Christian.  To  take  up  the 
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position  assumed  by  some  of  my  critics  is  to  set  up  a  new 
infallibility,  as  indefensible,  and  less  venerable,  than  that 
of  Borne.  It  is  to  claim  that  tbe  summit  of  human  know¬ 
ledge  has  been  reached  by  them,  and  that  all  new  know¬ 
ledge  is  folly.  It  is  to  do  what  Churches  in  all  ages  have 
done,  to  set  up  their  own  petty  fences  round  the  field  of 
truth,  and  in  so  doing  to  trace  the  limits  of  their  own 
cemeteries.  And  for  the  Freethinker  to  do  this  is  to  be 
false  to  his  creed,  and  to  stain  himself  with  the  most 
flagrant  inconsistency ;  he  denounces  the  immovability  of 
the  Church  as  obstinacy,  while  he  glorifies  the  immovability 
of  the  Freethinker  as  strength ;  he  blames  the  one  because 
it  shuts  its  ears  against  his  new  truth,  and  then  promptly 
shuts  his  own  ears  against  new  truth  from  some  one  else. 

Let  us  distinguish ;  there  is  a  vacillation  of  opinion 
which  is  a  sign  of  mental  weakness,  a  change  which  is  a 
turning  back.  When  all  the  available  evidence  for  a 
doctrine  has  been  examined,  and  the  doctrine  thereupon 
has  been  rejected,  it  shows  a  mental  fault  somewhere  if 
that  doctrine  be  again  accepted,  the  evidence  remaining 
the  same.  It  does  not,  on  the  other  hand,  imply  any 
mental  weakness,  if,  on  the  bringing  forward  of  new 
evidence  which  supplies  the  lacking  demonstration,  the 
doctrine  previously  rejected  for  lack  of  such  evidence,  be 
accepted.  Nor  does  it  imply  mental  weakness  if  a  doctrine 
accepted  on  certain  given  evidence,  be  later  given  up  on 
additions  being  made  to  knowledge.  Only  in  this  way  is 
intellectual  progress  made ;  only  thus,  step  by  step,  do  we 
approach  the  far-off:  Truth.  A  Freethinker,  who  has 
become  one  by  study  and  has  painfully  wrought  out  his 
freedom,  discarding  the  various  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
could  not  rebelieve  them  without  confessing  either  that  he 
had  been  hasty  in  his  rejection  or  was  insecure  in  his  new 
adhesion ;  in  either  case  he  would  have  shown  intellectual 
weakness.  But  not  to  the  Freethinker  can  be  closed  any 
new  fields  of  mental  discovery ;  not  on  his  limbs  shall  be 
welded  the  fresh  fetters  of  a  new  orthodoxy,  after  he  has 
hewn  off  the  links  of  the  elder  faith ;  not  round  his  eyes 
facing  the  sunshine,  shall  be  bound  the  bandage  of  a 
cramping  creed ;  not  to  him  shall  Atheism,  any  more  than 
Theism,  say :  “  Thus  far  shalt  thou  think,  and  no  further  ”. 
Atheism  has  been  his  deliverer;  it  must  never  be  his 
gaoler:  it  has  freed  him;  it  must  never  tie  him  down. 
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Grateful  for  all  it  has  saved  him  from,  for  all  it  has  taught 
him,  for  the  strength  it  has  given,  the  energy  it  has 
inspired,  the  eager  spirit  of  man  yet  rushes  onward, 
crying :  “  The  light  is  beyond !  ” 

I  maintain,  then,  that  the  Freethinker  is  bound  ever  to 
keep  open  a  window  towards  new  light,  and  to  refuse  to 
pull  down  his  mental  blinds.  Freethought,  in  fact,  is  an 
intellectual  state,  not  a  creed ;  a  mental  attitude,  not  a 
series  of  dogmas.  No  one  turns  his  back  on  Freethought 
who  subjects  every  new  doctrine  to  the  light  of  reason, 
who  weighs  its  claims  without  prejudice,  and  accepts  or 
rejects  it  out  of  loyalty  to  truth  alone.  It  seems  necessary 
to  recall  this  fundamental  truth  about  Freethought,  in 
protest  against  the  position  taken  up  by  some  of  my  critics, 
who  would  fain  identify  a  universal  principle  with  a  special 
phase  of  nineteenth  century  Materialism.  The  temple  of 
Freethought  is  not  identical  with  the  particular  niche  in 
which  they  stand. 

Nor  is  the  Freethought  platform  so  narrow  a  stage  as 
Mr.  Foote  would  make  out  in  his  recent  attack  on  me.  He 
accuses  me  of  using  the  Freethought  platform  “  in  an  un¬ 
justifiable  manner”,  because  I  have  lectured  on  Socialism 
from  it,  and  he  is  afraid  that  I  may  lecture  on  Theosophy 
from  it  and  1  ‘lead  Freethinkers  astray”.  I  have  hitherto 
regarded  Freethinkers  as  persons  competent  to  form  their 
own  judgment,  not  mere  sheep  to  be  led  one  way  or  the 
other.  There  is  a  curious  clerical  ring  in  the  phrase,  as 
though  free  ventilation  of  all  opinions  were  not  the  very 
life-blood  of  Freethought.  It  is  a  new  thing  to  seek  to 
exclude  from  the  Freethought  platform  any  subject  which 
concerns  human  progress.  In  his  younger  and  broader 
days,  Mr.  Foote  lectured  from  the  Freethought  platform 
on  Monarchy,  Republicanism,  the  Land  Question,  and 
Literature,  and  no  one  rebuked  him  for  unjustifiable  use  of 
it;  now  he  apparently  desires  to  restrict  it  to  attacks  on 
theology  alone.  I  protest  against  this  new-fangled  narrow¬ 
ing  of  the  grand  old  platform,  from  which  Carlile,  W atson, 
Hetherington,  and  many  another  fought  for  the  right  of 
Free  Speech  on  every  subject  that  concerned  human  wel¬ 
fare,  a  noble  tradition  carried  on  in  our  own  time  *>y 
Charles  Bradlaugh,  who  has  always  used  the  Freethought 
platform  for  political  and  social,  as  well  as  for  anti-theo¬ 
logical,  work.  I  know  that  of  late  years  Mr.  Foote  has 
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narrowed  his  own  advocacy,  but  that  gives  him  no  claim  to 
enforce  on  others  a  similar  narrowness,  and  to  denounce 
their  action  as  unjustifiable  when  they  carry  on  the  use  of 
the  platform  which  has  always  been  customary.  For  my 
own  part,  I  have  so  used  it  since  I  joined  the  Freethought 
party :  I  have  lectured  on  Radicalism  and  on  Socialism, 
on  Science  and  on  Literature,  as  well  as  on  Theology,  and 
I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  Of  course  if  the  National  Secular 
Society  should  surrender  its  motto,  “  We  seek  for  truth  ”, 
and  declare,  like  any  other  sect,  that  it  has  the  whole 
truth,  there  are  many  who  would  have  to  reconsider  their 
position  as  members  of  it.  If  the  National  Secular  Society 
should  follow  Mr.  Foote’s  recent  departure,  and  seek  to 
exclude  from  the  platform  all  non- theological  subjects,  it 
has  the  right  to  do  so,  though  it  ought  then  to  drop  the 
name  of  Secular  and  call  itself  merely  the  Anti-Theological 
Society  ;  but  until  it  does,  I  shall  follow  the  course  I  have 
followed  these  fifteen  years,  of  using  the  platform  for 
lecturing  on  any  subject  that  seems  to  me  to  be  useful. 
When  the  National  Secular  Society  excludes  me  from  its 
platform  I  must  of  course  submit,  but  no  one  person  has  a 
right  to  dictate  to  the  Society  what  matters  it  shall  discuss. 
A  few  weeks  ago  a  Branch  of  the  National  Secular  Society 
wrote  asking  me  to  lecture  on  Theosophy :  was  I  to  answer 
that  the  subject  was  not  a  suitable  one  for  them  to 
consider?  Mr.  Foote  in  one  breath  blames  me  for  not 
explaining  my  position  to  the  Freethought  party,  and  in 
the  next  warns  me  off  the  platform  from  which  the 
explanation  can  best  be  made.  I  had  no  paper  in  which 
I  could  give  my  reasons  for  becoming  a  Theosophist,  and 
I  am  told  that  to  use  the  platform  is  unjustifiable !  Leaving 
this,  I  pass  to  the  special  subject  of  this  paper,  “Why  I 
became  a  Theosophist”. 

Mr.  Foote  writes,  with  exceeding  bitterness,  that  “amidst 
all  her  changes  Mrs.  Besant  remains  quite  positive”. 
What  are  all  these  changes  ?  Like  Mr.  Foote  and  most  of 
the  rest  of  us,  I  passed  from  Christianity  into  Atheism. 
After  fifteen  years,  I  have  passed  into  Pantheism.  The 
first  change  I  need  not  here  defend;  but  I  desire  to  say 
that  in  all  I  have  written  and  said,  as  Atheist,  against 
supernaturalism,  I  have  nothing  to  regret,  nothing  to 
unsay.  On  the  negative  side  Atheism  seems  to  me  to  be 
unanswerable;  its  case  against  supernaturalism  is  com- 
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plete.  And  for  some  years  I  found  this  enough :  I  was 
satisfied,  and  I  have  remained  satisfied,  that  the  universe  is 
not  explicable  on  supernatural  lines.  But  I  turned  then  to 
scientific  work,  and  for  ten  years  of  patient  and  steadfast 
study  I  sought  along  the  lines  of  Materialistic  Science  for 
answer  to  the  questions  on  Life  and  Mind  to  which  Atheism, 
as  such,  gave  no  answer.  During  those  ten  years  I  learned 
both  at  second  hand  from  books  and  at  first  hand  from 
nature,  something  of  what  was  known  of  living  organisms, 
of  their  evolution  and  their  functions.  Building  on  a  sound 
knowledge  of  Biology  I  went  on  to  Psychology,  still  striving 
to  follow  nature  into  her  recesses  and  to  wring  some  answer 
from  the  Eternal  Sphinx.  Everywhere  I  found  collecting 
of  facts,  systematising  of  knowledge,  tracing  of  sequences : 
nowhere  one  gleam  of  light  on  the  question  of  questions : 
“What  is  Life?  what  is  Thought  ?”  Not  only  was 
Materialism  unable  to  answer  the  question,  but  it  declared 
pretty  positively  that  no  answer  could  ever  be  given. 
While  claiming  its  own  methods  as  the  only  sound  ones, 
it  declared  that  those  methods  could  not  solve  the  mystery. 
As  Professor  Lionel  Beale  says  (quoted  in  “  Secret 
Doctrine  ”,  vol.  1,  p.  540)  :  “  There  is  a  mystery  in  life — 
a  mystery  which  has  never  been  fathomed,  and  which 
appears  greater,  the  more  deeply  the  phaenomena  of  life 
are  studied  and  contemplated.  In  living  centres — far 
more  central  than  the  centres  seen  by  the  highest  magni¬ 
fying  powers,  in  centres  of  living  matter,  where  the  eye 
cannot  penetrate,  but  towards  which  the  understanding 
may  tend — proceed  changes  of  the  nature  of  which  the 
most  advanced  physicists  and  chemists  fail  to  afford  us 
the  conception :  nor  is  there  the  slightest  reason  to  think 
that  the  nature  of  these  changes  will  ever  be  ascertained 
by  physical  investigation,  inasmuch  as  they  are  certainly 
of  an  order  or  nature  totally  distinct  from  that  to  which 
any  other  phsenomenon  known  to  us  can  be  relegated.” 
Elsewhere  he  remarks:  “Between  the  living  state  of  matter 
and  its  non-living  state  there  is  an  absolute  and  irrecon¬ 
cilable  difference  ;  that,  so  far  from  our  being  able  to 
demonstrate  that  the  non-living  passes  by  gradations  into, 
or  gradually  assumes  the  state  or  condition  of,  the  living , 
the  transition  is  sudden  and  abrupt ;  and  that  matter 
already  in  the  living  state  may  pass  into  the  non-living 
condition  in  the  same  sudden  and  complete  manner.  .  .  . 
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The  formation  of  bioplasm  direct  from  non-living  matter 
is  impossible  even  in  thought,  except  to  one  who  sets 
absolutely  at  nought  the  facts  of  physics  and  chemistry” 
(“  Bioplasm,”  pp.  3  and  13).  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  was  no  longer  a  matter  of  suspending  judgment  until 
knowledge  made  the  judgment  possible,  but  the  positive 
assurance  that  no  knowledge  could  be  attained  on  the 
problem  posited.  The  instrument  was  confessedly  un¬ 
suitable,  and  it  became  a  question  of  resigning  all  search 
into  the  essence  of  things,  or  finding  some  new  road.  It 
may  be  said:  “Why  seek  to  solve  the  insoluble  ?  ”  But 
such  phrase  begs  the  question.  Is  it  insoluble  because 
one  method  will  not  solve  it  ?  Is  light  incomprehensible 
because  instruments  suitable  for  acoustics  do  not  reveal  its 
nature  ?  If  from  the  blind  clash  of  atoms  and  the  hurtling 
of  forces  there  comes  no  explanation  of  Life  and  of  Mind, 
if  these  remain  sui  generis ,  if  they  loom  larger  and  larger 
as  causes  rather  than  as  effects,  who  shall  blame  the 
searcher  after  Truth,  when  failing  to  find  how  Life  can 
spring  from  force  and  matter,  he  seeks  whether  Life  be 
not  itself  the  Centre,  and  whether  every  form  of  matter 
may  not  be  the  garment  wherewith  veils  itself  an  Eternal 
and  Universal  Life  ? 


Biddles  in  Psychology. 

No  one,  least  of  all  those  who  have  tried  to  understand 
something  of  the  “  riddle  of  this  painful  universe  ”,  will 
pretend  that  Materialism  gives  any  answer  to  the  question, 
“  How  do  we  think  ?  ”,  or  throws  any  light  on  the  nature 
of  thought.  It  traces  a  correlation  between  living  nervous 
matter  and  intellection ;  it  demonstrates  a  parallelism 
between  the  growing  complexity  of  the  nervous  system 
and  growing  complexity  of  pheenomena  of  consciousness ; 
it  proves  that  intellectual  manifestations  may  be  interfered 
with,  stimulated,  checked,  altogether  stopped,  by  acting 
upon  cerebral  matter ;  it  shows  that  certain  cerebral  activi¬ 
ties  normally  accompany  psychical  activities.  That  is,  it 
proves  that  on  our  globe,  necessarily  the  only  place  in 
which  its  investigations  have  been  carried  on,  there  is 
a  close  connexion  between  living  nervous  matter  and 
thought-processes. 
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As  to  the  nature  of  that  connexion  knowledge  is  dumb, 
and  even  theory  can  suggest  no  hypothesis.  Materialism 
regards  thought  as  a  function  of  the  brain;  “  the  brain 
secretes  thought  ”,  saj^s  Carl  Vogt,  “  as  the  liver  secretes 
bile”.  It  is  a  neat  phrase,  but  what  does  it  mean?  In 
every  other  bodily  activity  organ  and  function  are  on  the 
same  plane.  The  liver  has  form,  color,  resistance,  it  is  an 
object  to  the  senses ;  its  secretion  approves  itself  to  those 
same  senses,  as  part  of  the  Object  World;  the  cells  of  the 
liver  come  in  contact  with  the  blood,  take  from  it  some 
substances,  reject  others,  recombine  those  they  have 
selected,  pour  them  out  as  bile.  It  is  all  very  wonderful, 
very  beautiful ;  but  the  sequence  is  unbroken ;  matter  is 
acted  upon,  analysed,  synthesised  afresh ;  it  can  be  sub¬ 
jected  at  every  step  to  mechanical  processes,  inspected, 
weighed’;  it  is  matter  at  the  beginning,  matter  all  through, 
matter  at  the  end ;  we  never  leave  the  objective  plane. 
But  “  the  brain  secretes  thought  ”  ?  We  study  the  nerve- 
cells  of  the  brain ;  we  find  molecular  vibration ;  we  are 
still  in  the  Object  World,  amid  form,  color,  resistance, 
motion.  Suddenly  there  is  a  Thought,  and  all  is  changed. 
We  have  passed  into  a  new  world,  the  Subject  World; 
the  thought  is  formless,  colorless,  intangible,  imponder¬ 
able  ;  it  is  neither  moving  nor  motionless ;  it  occupies  no 
space,  it  has  no  limits ;  no  processes  of  the  Object  World 
can  touch  it,  no  instrument  can  inspect.  It  can  be  analysed 
but  only  by  Thought :  it  can  be  measured,  weighed,  tested, 
but  only  by  its  own  peers  in  its  own  world.  Between  the 
Motion  and  the  Thought,  between  the  Object  and  the  Sub¬ 
ject,  lies  an  unspanned  gulf,  and  Vogt’s  words  but  darken 
counsel ;  they  are  misleading,  a  false  analogy,  pretending 
likeness  where  likeness  there  is  none. 

Many  perhaps,  as  I  have  said,  like  myself,  beginning 
with  somewhat  vague  and  loose  ideas  of  physical  pro¬ 
cesses,  and  then,  on  passing  into  careful  study,  dazzled  by 
the  radiance  of  physiological  discoveries,  have  hoped  to 
find  the  causal  nexus,  or  have,  at  least,  hoped  that  here¬ 
after  it  might  be  found  by  following  a  road  rendered 
glorious  by  so  much  new  light.  But  I  am  bound  to  say, 
after  the  years  of  close  and  strenuous  study  both  of 
physiology  and  psychology  to  which  I  have  alluded,  that 
the  more  I  have  learned  of  each  the  more  thoroughly  do 
I  realise  the  impassibility  of  the  gulf  between  material 
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motion  and  mental  process,  that  Body  and  Mind,  however 
closely  intermingled,  are  twain,  not  one. 

Let  us  look  a  little  further  into  the  functions  of  Mind, 
as  e.g.,  Memory.  How  does  the  Materialist  explain  the 
phenomena  of  Memory  ?  A  cell,  or  group  of  cells,  has 
been  set  vibrating ;  hence  a  thought.  Similar  vibrations 
are  continually  being  set  up,  and  every  cell  in  the  cere¬ 
brum  must  have  been  set  vibrating  millions  of  times 
during  infancy,  youth  and  maturity.  The  man  of  fifty 
remembers  a  scene  of  his  childhood ;  that  is,  a  group  of 
cells — every  atom  of  which  has  been  changed  several 
times  since  the  scene  occurred — sets  up  a  certain  series  of 
vibrations  which  reproduces  the  original  series,  or  let  us 
say  the  chief  of  the  original  series,  and  so  gives  rise  to  the 
remembrance,  the  vibration  being  prior  in  time,  necessarily, 
to  the  remembrance.  I  will  not  press  the  further  diffi¬ 
culty,  as  to  the  initiation  of  this  motion  and  the  complexi¬ 
ties  of  “Association”  in  intensifying  vibration  so  as  to 
bring  the  thought  above  the  threshold  of  consciousness. 
It  will  suffice  to  try  and  realise  what  is  implied  in  the 
setting  up  of  this  series  of  vibrations,  each  cell  vibrating 
in  conjunction  with  its  fellows  as  it  vibrated  forty  years 
before,  despite  the  myriad  other  combinations  possible, 
each  one  of  which  would  cause  other  thought.  A  well- 
stored  memory  contains  thousands  of  “  thought  pictures  ”  ; 
each  of  these  must  have  its  vibratory  cell-series  in  the 
human  cerebrum.  Is  this  possible,  having  regard  to  the 
laws  of  space  and  time,  to  which,  be  it  remembered,  cell- 
vibrations  are  sub j  ect  ? 

But  these  difficulties  are  on  the  surface  ;  let  us  go  a  step 
further.  In  dealing  with  psychology,  we  must  study  the 
abnormal  as  well  as  the  normal.  Normally,  thought 
results  from  sense-impression ;  abnormally,  sense  impres¬ 
sion  may  result  from  thought.  Thus,  a  young  officer  was 
told  off  to  exhume  the  corpse  of  a  person  some  time  buried ; 
as  the  coffin  came  into  view  the  effluvium  was  so  over¬ 
powering  that  he  fainted.  Opened,  the  coffin  was  found 
to  be  empty.  It  was  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  young 
man  that  had  created  the  sense  impression,  for  which  there 
was  no  objective  cause.  Again,  a  novelist,  absorbed  in 
his  plot,  in  which  one  of  his  characters  was  killed  by 
arsenic,  showed  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning.  Here 
the  mouth,  oesophagus  and  stomach  were  affected  by  a 
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cause  tliat  existed  only  in  the  mind.  I  have  failed  to  find 
any  Materialist  explanation  of  a  large  group  of  phenomena, 
of  which  these  are  types. 

Take  again  the  extraordinary  keenness  of  perception 
found  in  some  cases  of  disease.  A  patient  suffering  from 
one  of  certain  disorders  will  hear  words  spoken  at  a  distance 
far  beyond  that  of  ordinary  audition.  It  seems  as  though 
the  lowering  of  muscular  power  and  of  general  vitality 
coincided  with  the  intensifying  of  the  perceptive  faculties 
— a  fact  difficult  to  explain  from  the  Materialist  stand¬ 
point,  though  the  explanation  saute  aux  yeux  from  the 
Theosophical,  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

Or  consider  the  phenomena  of  clairvoyance,  clairaudience, 
and  thought  transference.  Here,  if  a  person  be  thrown 
into  an  abnormal  nerve  condition,  he  can  see  and  hear  at 
distances  which  preclude  normal  vision  and  audition.  A 
clairvoyant  will  read  with  eyes  bandaged,  or  with  a  board 
interposed  between  reader  and  book.  He  will  follow  the 
closed  or  opened  hand  of  the  mesmeriser,  and  give  its 
position  and  condition.  Here,  I  do  not  give  special  in¬ 
stances,  as  the  cases  are  legion  and  are  easily  accessible  to 
anyone  who  desires  to  investigate.  A  large  number  of 
careful  experiments  have  put  cases  of  thought-transference 
beyond  possibility  of  reasonable  denial,  and  can  be  referred 
to  by  the  student.  I  cannot  burden  this  short  pamphlet 
with  them,  especially  as  it  is  merely  intended  as  a  tracing 
of  the  road  along  which  I  have  travelled,  not  as  an 
exposition  of  the  whole  case  against  Materialism. 

Mesmerism  and  hypnotism,  again,  suggest  the  existence 
in  man  of  faculties  which  are  normally  latent.  All  sense- 
perception  in  the  mesmerised  is  overcome  by  the  will  of 
the  mesmeriser,  who  imposes  on  him  “  sense-  perceptions  ” 
antagonistic  to  facts  :  e.g .,  he  will  drink  water  with  enjoy¬ 
ment  as  wine,  with  repugnance  as  vinegar,  etc.  The  body 
is  mastered  by  the  mind  of  another,  and  responds  as  the 
operator  wills.  Experiments  in  hypnotism  have  yielded 
the  most  astounding  results ;  actions  commanded  by  the 
hypnotiser  being  performed  by  the  person  hypnotised, 
although  the  two  were  separated  by  distance,  and  though 
some  time  had  elapsed  since  the  hypnotic  operation  had 
been  performed,  and  the  person  hypnotised  restored 
apparently  to  the  normal  conditions.  (See  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  Dr.  Charcot  and  others.)  So  serious  have  been 
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the  results  of  these  experiments  that  a  society  is  now  in 
course  of  formation  in  London,  which  seeks  to  restrict  the 
practice  of  hypnotism  to  the  medical  profession  and  persons 
duly  and  legally  qualified  to  practice  it.  ‘  ‘  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  ”,  says  the  acting  Secretary,  “it  is  proposed  to  found 
a  school  of  hypnotism  in  London,  at  which  the  science  will 
be  properly  taught  by  the  best  exponents,  scientifically 
demonstrated  by  lecture  and  experiment,  and  its  beneficial 
uses  correctly  defined  and  expounded  ”.  Dr.  Charcot  has 
used  hypnotism  in  the  place  of  anaesthetics,  and  has 
successfully  performed  a  dangerous  operation  on  a  hypno¬ 
tised  patient,  whose  heart  was  too  weak  to  permit  the  use 
of  chloroform.  Dr.  Grillot  uses  it  for  “  moral  cures  ”,  and 
hypnotises  dishonest  persons  into  honesty.  The  Bey. 
Arthur  Tooth  is  using  it  successfully  for  the  cure  of 
dipsomaniacs  and  relief  of  pain. 

Allied  to  these  are  the  phenomena  of  double-conscious¬ 
ness,  many  records  of  which  are  preserved  in  medical 
works  ;  here,  in  some  cases,  a  double  life  has  been  led,  no 
memory  of  one  state  existing  in  the  other,  and  each  life  on 
re-entering  a  state  being  taken  up  where  it  was  dropped 
on  leaving  it.  With  only  one  brain  to  function,  how  can 
this  duality  of  consciousness  be  explained?  Hallucinations, 
visions  of  all  kinds,  again,  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  re¬ 
ducible  under  any  purely  Materialist  hypothesis  :  “  matter 
and  motion  ”  do  not  solve  these  phenomena  of  the  psychic 
world. 

Another  riddle  in  psychology  is  that  of  dreams.  If 
thought  be  the  result  only  of  molecular  vibration,  how 
can  dreams  occur  in  which  many  successive  events  and 
prolonged  arguments  occupy  but  a  moment  of  time  ? 
Vibrations,  I  again  remind  the  reader,  are  subject  to  the 
conditions  of  space  and  time.  Succession  of  thoughts 
must  imply  succession  of  vibrations  on  the  Materialist 
hypothesis,  and  vibrations  take  time  ;  yet  thousands  of 
these,  which,  waking,  would  occupy  days  and  weeks,  are 
compressed  into  a  second  in  a  dream. 

Quite  another  class  of  phenomena  is  that  in  which 
abilities  are  manifested  for  which  no  sufficient  cause  can 
be  discovered.  Infant  prodigies,  like  Hofmann  and  others, 
whence  come  they?  We  know  what  the  brain  of  a  very 
young  child  is  like,  and  we  find  young  Hofmann  impro¬ 
vising  with  a  scientific  knowledge  that  he  has  not  had 
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time  to  acquire  in  the  ordinary  way.  “  Genius  ”,  we  say, 
with  our  fashion  of  pretending  to  explain  by  using  a 
word;  but  how  can  Materialism,  which  will  have  matter 
give  birth  to  thought,  find  in  the  newly-made  brain  of 
this  child  the  cerebral  modifications  necessary  for  pro¬ 
ducing  his  melodies  ?  And  when  a  servant  in  a  farmhouse, 
ignorant  in  her  waking  hours,  talks  Hebrew  in  her  sleep, 
how  are  we  to  regard  her  brain  from  the  Materialist 
standpoint  ?  Or  when  the  calculating  boy  answers  a  com¬ 
plex  calculation  when  the  words  are  barely  out  of  the 
questioner’s  mouth,  how  have  the  cells  performed  their 
duties  ?  a  problem  that  becomes  the  more  puzzling  when 
we  find  that  the  increase  of  circulation,  etc.,  which 
normally  accompany  brain  activity,  have  not,  in  his  case, 
occurred. 

These  are  only  a  few  riddles  out  of  many,  but  they  are 
samples  of  the  bulk.  To  some  of  us  they  are  of  over¬ 
powering  interest,  because  they  seem  to  suggest  dimly 
new  fields  of  thought,  new  possibilities  of  development, 
new  heights  which  Humanity  shall  hereafter  scale.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  forces  of  Evolution  are  exhausted. 
We  do  not  believe  that  the  chapter  of  Progress  is  closed. 
When  a  new  sense  was  developing  in  the  past  its  reports 
at  first  must  have  been  very  blundering,  often  very  mis¬ 
leading,  doubtless  very  ridiculous  at  times,  but  none  the 
less  had  it  the  promise  of  the  future,  and  was  the  germ  of 
a  higher  capacity.  May  not  some  new  sense  be  developing 
to-day,  of  which  the  many  abnormal  manifestations  around 
us  are  the  outcome  ?  Who,  with  the  past  behind  him, 
shall  dare  to  say,  “  It  cannot  be  ”  ?  and  who  shall  dare  to 
blame  those  whose  longing  to  knoiv  may  be  but  the  yearn¬ 
ing  of  the  Spirit  of  Humanity  to  rise  to  some  higher 
plane  ? 


The  Theosophical  Society. 

Before  showing  the  method  suggested  in  Theosophical 
teachings  for  obtaining  light  on  the  above  questions,  or 
sketching  the  view  of  the  universe  given  by  occult  science, 
it  may  be  well  to  remove  some  misconceptions  concerning 
the  Theosophical  Society,  my  adhesion  to  which  has  brought 
on  my  devoted  head  such  voluminous  upbraiding.  I  fear 
that  the  objects  of  the  Society  will  come  somewhat  as  an 
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anti-climax  after  the  denunciations.  They  are  three  in 
number,  and  any  one  who  asks  for  admittance  to  the 
Society  must  approve  the  first  of  these  : 

1.  To  be  the  nucleus  of  a  Universal  Brotherhood. 

2.  To  promote  the  study  of  Aryan  and  other  Eastern 

literatures,  religions,  and  sciences. 

3.  To  investigate  unexplained  laws  of  nature  and  the 

psychical  powers  latent  in  man. 

Nothing  more !  Not  a  word  of  any  form  of  belief ;  no 
imposition  of  any  special  views  as  to  the  universe  or  man  ; 
nothing  about  Mahatmas,  cycles,  Karma  or  anything  else. 
Atheist  and  Theist,  Christian  and  Hindu,  Mahommedan 
and  Secularist,  all  can  meet  on  this  one  broad  platform, 
and  none  has  the  right  to  look  askance  at  another. 

The  answer  to  the  inquiry,  “  Why  did  you  join  the 
Society  ?  ”  is  very  simple.  There  is  sore  need,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  our  unbrotherly,  anti-social  civilisation,  of  this  dis¬ 
tinct  affirmation  of  a  brotherhood  as  broad  as  Humanity 
itself.  Granted  that  it  is  as  yet  but  a  beautiful  Ideal,  it 
is  well  that  such  an  Ideal  should  be  lifted  up  before  the 
eyes  of  men.  Not  only  so,  but  each  who  affirms  that  ideal, 
and  tries  to  conform  thereto  his  own  life,  does  something, 
however  little,  to  lift  mankind  towards  its  realisation,  to 
hasten  the  coming  of  that  Hay  of  Man.  Again,  the  third 
object  is  one  that  much  attracts  me.  The  desire  for  know¬ 
ledge  is  wrought  deep  into  the  heart  of  every  earnest 
student,  and  for  many  years  the  desire  to  search  out  the 
forces  that  lie  latent  in  and  around  us  has  been  very 
present  to  me.  I  can  see  in  that  desire  nothing  unworthy 
of  a  Freethinker,  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  as  a  searcher 
after  truth.  “We  seek  for  Truth”  is  the  motto  of  the 
National  Secular  Society,  and  that  motto,  to  me,  has  been 
no  lip-phrase. 

Beyond  this,  the  membership  of  the  Theosophical 
Society  does  not  bind  its  Fellows.  They  can  remain 
attached  to  any  religious  or  non-religious  views  they  may 
have  previously  held,  without  challenge  or  question  from 
any.  They  may  become  students  of  Theosophy  if  they 
choose,  and  develop  into  Theosophists ;  but  this  is  above 
and  beyond  the  mere  membership  of  the  Society. 

This  fact,  well  known  to  all  members  of  the  Society, 
shows  how  unjust  was  the  attack  on  Mdme.  Blavatsky, 
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accusing  her  of  inconsistency  because  she  said  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  Mr.  Bradlaugh  from  joining  the  Theo- 
sophical  Society.  There  is  nothing  in  the  obj  ects  to  pre¬ 
vent  anyone  from  joining  who  believes,  as  do  all  Atheists, 

I  think,  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 

While  this  pamphlet  is  passing  through  the  press  a 
curious  judicial  decision  on  the  status  of  the  Society 
reaches  me  from  America.  A  Branch  Society  at  St.  Louis 
applied  for  a  Decree  of  Incorporation,  and  in  ordinary 
course  the  Report,  based  on  sworn  testimony,  was  delivered 
to  the  court  by  its  own  officer,  and  on  this  the  decree  was 
issued.  The  Report  found  that  the  Society  was  not  a 
religious  but  an  educational  body;  it  “has  no  religious 
creed,  and  practises  no  worship  ”.  The  Report  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  deal  with  the  Third  Object  of  the  Society,  and 
found  that  among  the  phsenomena  investigated  were 
“  Spiritualism,  mesmerism,  clairvoyance,  mind-healing, 
mind-reading,  and  the  like.  I  took  testimony  on  this 
question,  and  found  that  while  a  belief  in  any  one  of 
these  sorts  of  manifestations  and  phenomena  is  not  re¬ 
quired,  while  each  member  of  the  Society  is  at  liberty  to 
hold  his  own  opinion,  yet  such  questions  form  topics  of 
enquiry  and  discussion,  and  the  members  as  a  mass  are 
probably  believers  individually  in  phaenomena  that  are 
abnormal  and  in  powers  that  are  superhuman  as  far  as 
science  now  knows.”  Perhaps  those  Secularists  who  have 
been  so  eager  to  credit  me  with  beliefs  that  I  have  not 
dreamed  of  holding,  will  accept  this  deliverance  of  a  court 
of  justice,  as  they  evidently  refuse  to  take  my  word,  as  to 
the  conditions  of  membership  in  the  Theosophical  Society. 
When,  for  instance,  I  find  Mr.  Poote  in  the  Freethinker 
crediting  me  with  belief  in  the  “transmigration  of  souls  ”, 
I  can  but  suppose  that  he  is  moved  rather  by  a  desire  to 
discredit  me  than  by  a  desire  for  truth.  Indeed,  the  head¬ 
long  jumping  at  unfavorable  conclusions,  and  the  outcry 
raised  against  me,  have  been  a  most  painful  awakening 
from  the  belief  that  Freethinkers,  as  such,  would  be  less 
bigoted  and  unjust  than  the  ordinary  Christian  sectary. 
The  Report  proceeds  :  “  The  object  of  this  Society  whether 
attainable  or  not,  is  undeniably  laudable.  Assuming  that 
there  are  physical  and  psychical  phsenomena  unexplained, 
Theosophy  seeks  to  explain  them.  Assuming  that  there 
are  human  powers  yet  latent,  it  seeks  to  discover  them.  It 
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may  be  that  absurdities  and  impostures  are  in  fact  incident 
to  the  nascent  stage  of  its  development.  As  to  an  under¬ 
taking  like  Occultism,  which  asserts  powers  commonly 
thought  superhuman,  and  phenomena  commonly  thought 
supernatural,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Court,  though  not 
assuming  to  determine  judicially  the  question  of  their  verity 
would,  before  granting  to  Occultism  a  franchise,  enquire 
at  least  whether  it  had  gained  the  position  of  being  repu¬ 
table,  or  whether  its  adherents  were  merely  men  of  narrow 
intelligence,  mean  intellect,  and  omnivorous  credulity.  I 
accordingly  took  testimony  on  that  point,  and  find  that  a 
number  of  gentlemen  in  different  countries  of  Europe,  and 
also  in  this  country,  eminent  in  science,  are  believers  in 

Occultism . The  late  President  Wayland,  of  Brown 

University,  writing  of  abnormal  mental  operations  as  shown 
in  clairvoyance,  says:  ‘The  subject  seems  to  me  well 
worthy  of  the  most  searching  and  candid  examination.  It 
is  by  no  means  deserving  of  ridicule,  but  demands  the 
attention  of  the  most  philosophical  enquiry.’  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  probably  the  most  acute,  and  undeniably  the 
most  learned  of  English  metaphysicians  that  ever  lived, 
said  at  least  thirty  years  ago  :  ‘  ‘  However  astonishing,  it 
is  now  proved  beyond  all  rational  doubt,  that  in  certain 
abnormal  states  of  the  nervous  organism  perceptions  are 
possible  through  other  than  the  ordinary  channels  of  the 
senses.’  By  such  testimony  Theosophy  is  at  least  placed 
on  the  footing  of  respectability.  Whether  by  further 
labor  it  can  make  partial  truths  complete  truths,  whether 
it  can  eliminate  extravagances  and  purge  itself  of 
impurities,  if  there  are  any,  are  probably  questions 
upon  which  the  Court  will  not  feel  called  upon  to 
pass.” 

On  this  official  Beport  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  was 
granted,  and  it  may  be  that  some,  reading  this  gravely 
recorded  opinion,  will  pause  ere  they  join  in  the  ignorant 
outcry  of  “  superstition”  raised  against  me  for  joining  the 
Theosophical  Society.  Every  new  truth  is  born  into  the 
world  amid  yells  of  hatred,  but  it  is  not  Freethinkers 
who  should  swell  the  outburst,  nor  ally  themselves  with 
the  forces  of  obscurantism  to  revile  investigation  into 
nature. 
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Theosophy. 

It  may,  however,  be  granted  that  most  of  those  who 
enter  the  Theosophical  Society  do  so  because  they  have 
some  sympathy  with  the  teachings  of  Theosophy,  some 
hope  of  finding  new  light  thrown  on  the  problems  that 
perplex  them.  Such  members  become  students  of  Theo¬ 
sophy,  and  later  many  become  Theosophists. 

The  first  thing  they  learn  is  that  every  idea  of  the 
existence  of  the  supernatural  must  be  surrendered.  What¬ 
ever  forces  may  be  latent  in  the  Universe  at  large  or  in 
man  in  particular,  they  are  wholly  natural.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  miracle.  Phsenomena  may  be  met  with  that 
are  strange,  that  seem  inexplicable,  but  they  are  all 
within  the  realm  of  law,  and  it  is  only  our  ignorance  that 
makes  them  marvellous.  This  repudiation  of  the  super¬ 
natural  lies  at  the  very  threshold  of  Theosophy :  the 
supersensuous,  the  superhuman,  Yes ;  the  supernatural, 
No. 

[I  may  here  make  a  momentary  digression  to  remark 
that  some  students  quickly  fall  back  disappointed  because 
they  have  come  to  the  study  of  Theosophy  with  conceptions 
drawn  from  theological  religions  of  supernatural  powers 
to  be  promptly  acquired  in  some  indefinite  way.  We  shall 
see  that  Theosophy  alleges  the  existence  of  powers  greater 
than  those  normally  exercised  by  man,  and  alleges  further 
that  these  powers  can  be  developed.  But  just  because 
there  is  nothing  miraculous,  or  supernatural,  about  them 
they  cannot  be  suddenly  obtained.  A  student  of  mathe¬ 
matics  might  as  well  expect  to  be  able  to  work  out  a 
problem  in  the  differential  calculus  as  soon  as  he  can 
struggle  through  a  simple  equation,  as  a  student  of  Theo¬ 
sophy  expect  to  exercise  occult  faculties  when  he  has 
mastered  a  few  pages  of  the  “  Secret  Doctrine”.  A 
beginner  may  come  into  contact  with  someone  whose 
ordinary  life  occasionally  shows  in  a  perfectly  simple  and 
natural  way  the  possession  of  abnormal  powers ;  but  he 
must  himself  keep  to  his  ABC  for  awhile,  and  possess 
his  soul  in  patience.] 

The  next  matter  impressed  on  the  student  is  the  denial 
of  a  personal  God,  and  hence,  as  Mme.  Blavatsky  has 
pointed  out,  Agnostics  and  Atheists  more  easily  assimilate 
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Theosopliie  teachings  than  do  believers  in  orthodox  creeds. 
In  theology,  Theosophy  is  Pantheistic,  ‘  ‘  God  is  all  and 
all  is  God”.  “It  is  that  which  is  dissolved,  or  the  il¬ 
lusionary  dual  aspect  of  That,  the  essence  of  which  is 
eternally  One,  that  we  call  eternal  matter  or  substance, 
formless,  sexless,  inconceivable,  even  to  our  sixth  sense, 
or  mind,  in  which,  therefore,  we  refuse  to  see  that  which 
Monotheists  call  a  personal  anthropomorphic  God.”  (“  Secret 
Doctrine  ”,  vol.  i,  p.  545.)  The  essential  point  is  :  “  What 
lies  at  the  root  of  things,  ‘  blind  force  and  matter’,  or  an 
existence  which  manifests  itself  in  ‘  intelligence  ’  to  use  a 
very  inadequate  word  ?  Is  the  universe  built  up  by 
aggregation  of  matter  acted  on  by  unconscious  forces, 
finally  evolving  mind  as  a  function  of  matter :  or  is  it  the 
unfolding  of  a  Divine  Life,  functioning  in  every  form  of 
living  and  non-living  thing '?  Is  Life  or  Non-life  at  the 
core  of  things  ?  Is  ‘  spirit  ’  the  flower  of  ‘  matter  ’,  or 
‘matter’  the  crystallisation  of  ‘spirit’?”  Theosophy 
accepts  the  second  of  these  pairs  of  alternatives,  and  this, 
among  other  reasons,  because  Materialism  gives  no  answer 
to  the  riddles  in  psychology,  of  which  I  gave  some  samples 
above,  whereas  Pantheism  does;  and  the  hypothesis  which 
includes  most  facts  under  it  has  the  greatest  claim  for 
acceptance.  On  the  plane  of  matter,  materialistic  Science 
answers  many  questions  and  promises  to  answer  more  ; 
on  the  plane  of  mind  she  breaks  down,  and  continually 
murmurs  “  Insoluble,  unknowable”.  On  the  other  hand, 
assuming  intelligence  as  primal,  the  developed  and  dawn¬ 
ing  faculties  of  the  human  mind  fall  into  intelligible  order, 
and  can  be  studied  with  hope  of  comprehension.  At  any 
rate,  where  Materialism  confesses  itself  incapable,  no  blame 
can  be  attached  to  the  student  if  he  seek  other  method  for 
solving  the  problem,  and  if  he  test  the  methods  offered  to 
him  by  some  who  claim  to  have  solved  it,  and  who  prove, 
by  actual  experiment,  that  their  knowledge  of  natural 
laws  in  the  domain  of  psychology,  and  outside  it,  is  greater 
than  his  own.  So  far,  however,  as  Theosophy  is  concerned 
in  its  acceptance  of  the  Pantheistic  hypothesis,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  make  any  long  defence.  Pantheism,  for 
which  Bruno  died  and  Spinoza  argued,  need  not  seek  to 
justify  its  existence  in  the  intellectual  world. 

The  theory  of  the  Universe  which  engages  the  attention 
of  the  student  of  Theosophy  comes  to  him  on  the  authority 
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of  certain  individuals,  as  does  every  other  similar  theory, 
religious  or  scientific.  But  while  all  such  theories  are  put 
forward  by  individuals,  there  is  this  broad  difference 
between  the  tone  of  the  priest  and  that  of  the  scientific 
teacher  :  one  claims  to  rest  on  authority  outside  verifica¬ 
tion  ;  the  other  submits  its  authority  to  verification.  One 
says  :  “  Believe,  or  be  damned ;  you  must  have  faith.” 
The  other  says:  “Things  are  thus;  I  have  investigated 
and  proved  them ;  many  of  my  demonstrations  are  incom¬ 
prehensible  to  you  in  your  present  state  of  ignorance,  and 
I  cannot  even  make  them  intelligible  to  you  off-hand  ;  but 
if  you  wall  study  as  I  have  studied,  you  can  discover  for 
yourself,  and  you  can  personally  verify  all  my  statements.” 

The  Theosophical  theory  of  the  Universe  comes  into  the 
latter  category.  The  student  is  not  even  asked  to  accept  it 
anj^  faster  than  he  can  verify  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
choose  to  be  satisfied  with  the  credentials  of  its  teachers, 
pending  the  growth  of  his  own  capacity  to  investigate,  he 
can  accept  the  theory  and  guide  his  own  life  by  it.  In 
the  latter  case  his  progress  will  be  more  rapid  than  in 
the  former,  but  the  matter  is  in  his  own  hands  and  his 
freedom  is  unfettered. 

I  have  spoken  of  “  its  teachers  ”,  and  it  will  be  well  to 
explain  the  phrase  at  the  outset.  These  teachers  belong 
to  a  Brotherhood,  composed  of  men  of  various  nationalities, 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the  study  of  Occultism  and 
have  developed  certain  faculties  which  are  still  latent  in 
ordinary  human  beings.  On  such  subjects  as  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  man,  they  claim  to  speak  with  knowledge,  as 
Huxley  would  speak  on  man’s  anatomy,  and  for  the  same 
reason,  that  they  have  analysed  it.  So  again  as  to  the 
existence  of  various  types  of  living  things,  unknown  to  us  : 
they  allege  that  they  see  and  know  them,  as  we  see  and 
know  the  types  by  which  we  are  surrounded.  They  say 
further  that  they  can  train  other  men  and  women,  and 
show  them  how  to  acquire  similar  powers  :  they  cannot 
give  the  powers,  but  can  only  help  others  in  developing 
them,  for  they  are  a  part  of  human  nature,  and  must  be 
evolved  from  within,  not  bestowed  from  without. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that,  while  the  teachings  of  Theosophy 
might  simply  stand  before  the  world  on  their  own  feet,  to 
meet  with  acceptance  or  rejection  on  their  inherent  merits 
and  demerits,  as  they  deal  largely  with  questions  of  fact, 
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they  must  depend  on  the  evidence  whereby  they  are  sup¬ 
ported,  and,  at  the  outset,  very  largely  on  the  competence 
of  the  persons  who  give  them  to  the  world.  The  existence 
of  these  teachers,  and  their  possession  of  powers  beyond 
those  exercised  by  ordinary  persons,  become  then  of  crucial 
importance.  Were  the  powers  to  be  taken  as  miraculous, 
and  were  they  apart  from  the  subject  matter  of  their  teach¬ 
ings,  I  cannot  see  that  they  would  be  of  any  value  as 
evidence  in  support  of  those  teaching  ;  but  if  they  depend 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  views  enunciated  and  demonstrate 
those  views,  then  they  become  relevant  and  evidential,  as 
the  experiments  of  a  skilled  electrician  elucidate  his  views 
and  demonstrate  his  theories. 

We,  therefore,  are  bound  to  ask,  ere  going  any  further  : 
do  these  teachers  exist  ?  do  they  possess  these  (at  present) 
exceptional  powers  ? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  come  from  different 
classes  of  people  with  different  weight.  Those  who  have 
seen  the  Hindus  among  them  in  their  own  country, 
talked  with  them,  been  instructed  by  them,  corres¬ 
ponded  with  them,  have  naturally  no  more  doubt  of 
their  existence  than  they  have  of  the  existence  of 
other  persons  whom  they  have  met.  Persons  who  are 
interested  in  the  matter  can  see  these  people,  cross- 
examine  them,  and  form  their  own  conclusions  as  to  the 
value  of  their  evidence.  A  large  number  of  people,  of 
whom  I  am  one,  believe  in  the  existence  of  these  teachers 
on  second-hand  evidence,  that  is,  on  the  evidence  of  those 
who  know  them  personally.  And  this  evidence  receives  a 
collateral  support  when  one  meets  with  quiet  matter-of- 
course  exercise  of  abnormal  faculties,  in  every-day  life,  on 
the  part  of  one  alleged  to  be  trained  by  these  very  men. 
A  deception  kept  up  for  months  with  absolute  consistency 
through  all  the  small  details  of  ordinary  intercourse,  with¬ 
out  parade  and  without  concealment,  is  not  a  defensible 
hypothesis.  And  it  becomes  ludicrous  to  anj^one  who,  in 
familiar  intercourse,  has  noted  the  quick,  impulsive,  open 
character  of  the  much  abused  and  little-known  Mdme. 
Blavatsky,  as  frank  as  a  child  about  herself,  and  speaking 
of  her  own  experiences,  her  own  blunders,  her  own  ad¬ 
ventures,  with  a  naive  abandon  that  carries  with  it  a  convic¬ 
tion  of  her  truth.  (I  am  speaking  of  her,  of  course,  among 
her  friends  ;  in  face  of  strangers  she  can  be  silent  and  secret 
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enough..)  It  should  be  added  that  personal  proof  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  these  teachers  is  given  sooner  or  later  to  earnest 
students,  just  as,  in  studying  any  science,  a  student  after 
awhile  is  able  to  obtain  ocular  demonstration  of  the  facts 
he  learns  second-hand.  On  the  other  hand  those  who  feel 
that  they  have  attained  all  possible  knowledge  and  that 
nothing  exists  of  which  they  are  not  aware,  can  deny  the 
existence  of  these  teachers  and  maintain,  as  stoutly  as  they 
please,  that  they  are  a  dream,  a  fancy.  “  The  Masters  ”, 
as  the  students  of  Theosophy  call  them,  are  not  anxious 
for  an  introduction,  and  they  are  not,  like  the  orthodox 
God,  angry  with  any  who  deny  their  existence.  Shocking 
.as  it  may  seem  to  nineteenth  century  self-sufficiency,  they 
are  indifferent  to  its  declaration  that  they  are  non-existent, 
and  are  in  no  wise  eager  to  demonstrate  to  all  and  sundry 
that  they  live.  Let  it,  however,  be  clearly  understood  that 
these  teachers  have  nothing  supernatural  about  them ; 
they  are  men  who  have  studied  a  particular  subject  and 
have  became  “ masters”  in  it — Mahatmas,  Great  Souls, 
the  Hindus  call  them — and  who,  because  they  know,  can 
do  things  that  ignorant  people  cannot  do. 

From  these  Masters  then,  say  Theosophists,  we  derive 
our  teachings,  and  you  will  find,  if  you  examine  them, 
that  they  throw  light  on  the  nature  of  man  and  guide  him 
along  the  path  to  a  higher  life.  Man,  according  to  Theo¬ 
sophy,  is  a  compound  being,  a  spark  of  the  Universal 
Spirit  being  prisoned  in  his  body,  as  a  flame  in  the  lamp. 
The  “  higher  Triad  ”  in  man  consists  of  this  spark  of  the 
Universal  Spirit,  its  vehicle  the  human  spirit,  and  the 
rational  principle,  the  mind  or  intellectual  powers.  This 
is  immortal,  indestructible,  using  the  lower  Quaternary, 
the  bodj",  with  its  animal  life,  its  passions  and  appetites, 
as  its  dwelling,  its  organ.  Thus  we  reach  the  famous 
seven-fold  division,  or  the  ‘‘seven  principles”  in  man: 
Atrna,  the  Universal  spirit ;  Buddhi,  the  human  spirit ; 
Manas,  the  rational  soul ;  Kamarupa,  the  animal  soul 
its  appetites  and  passions  ;  Prana,  the  vitality,  the  principle 
of  life ;  Linga  Sharira,  the  vehicle  of  this  life  ;  Pupa,  the 
physical  body.  Theosophy  teaches  that  the  higher  Triad 
and  lower  Quaternary  are  not  only  separable  at  death,  but 
may  be  temporarily  separated  during  life,  the  intellectual 
part  of  man  leaving  the  body  and  its  attached  principles, 
and  appearing  apart  from  them.  This  is  the  much  talked 
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of  “astral  appearance  ”,  and  its  reality  can  only  be  decided 
*>y  evidence,  like  any  other  matter  of  fact.  Those  who 
know  nothing  about  it  will,  of  course,  deride  belief  in  it 
as  superstition,  as  people  like-minded  with  them  derided 
in  the  past  each  newly  discovered  power  in  nature.  Here 
again,  after  awhile,  the  student  has  ocular  demonstration,, 
and,  when  he  reaches  a  certain  stage,  personal  experience  ; 
but,  if  he  is  dissatisfied  with  second-hand  evidence,  no 
blame  will  fall  on  him  for  suspending  his  belief  until  he 
obtains  personal  proof. 

Clairvoyance  and  allied  phenomena  become  intelligible 
on  this  view  of  man,  the  projection  of  the  human  intelli¬ 
gence,  while  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  trance,  taking  its 
place  as  one  of  the  temporary  separations  alluded  to.  The 
Ego,  thus  freed,  can  exercise  its  faculties  apart  from  the 
limitations  of  the  physical  senses,  and  has  escaped  from 
the  time  and  space  limits  which  are  created  by  our  normal 
consciousness.  It  is  noteworthy  that  persons  emerging 
from  the  mesmeric  state  have  no  memory  of  what  has 
occurred  during  that  state ;  i.e .,  no  impress  has  been  left 
on  the  physical  organism  by  the  experiences  passed 
through.  But  if  the  seeing  or  hearing  is  by  the  way  of 
the  external  senses,  this  could  not  be,  for  the  cerebral 
activity  would  have  left  its  trace  on  the  cerebral 
material. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  experiences  have  been 
supersensuous,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  look  for  their 
record  in  the  sense-centres ;  and  the  outcome  of  the 
experiment  is  merely  the  fact  that,  under  these  conditions,, 
the  Ego  is  powerless  to  impress  on  the  physical  frame  the 
memory  of  its  actions.  So  long,  indeed,  as  the  lower 
nature  is  more  vigorous  than  the  higher,  this  impotency  of 
the  Ego  will  continue ;  and  it  is  only  as  the  higher  nature 
developes  and  takes  the  upper  hand  in  the  alliance,  that 
the  physical  consciousness  will  become  impressible  by  it. 
This  stage  has  been  reached  by  many,  and  then  conscious¬ 
ness  becomes  unified,  and  higher  and  lower  work  in 
harmony  under  the  control  of  the  will. 

The  weakening  of  the  body  by  disease  sometimes  brings 
about,  but  in  an  undesirable  way,  a  temporary  supremacy 
of  the  Higher  Self,  resulting  in  that  keenness  of  percep¬ 
tion  referred  to  on  page  11.  To  obtain  such  keenness 
normally,  without  injury  to  health,  it  would  be  necessary 
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to  refine  and  purify  the  physical  organisation,  arid  this, 
among  other  things,  may  be  effected  in  due  course. 

On  the  existence  of  this  separable  and  indestructible 
entity,  the  Ego,  hinge  the  doctrines  of  Ke-incarnation  and 
Karma.  Ke-incarnation — ignorantly  travestied  as  transmi¬ 
gration  of  souls — is  the  rebirth  of  the  Ego,  as  above  defined, 
to  pass  through  another  human  life  on  earth.  During 
its  past  incarnation  it  had  acquired  certain  faculties,  set  in 
motion  certain  causes.  The  effects  of  these  causes,  and 
of  causes  set  in  motion  in  previous  incarnations  and  not 
yet  exhausted,  are  its  Karma,  and  determine  the  con¬ 
ditions  into  which  the  Ego  is  reborn,  the  conditions  being 
modified,  however,  by  the  national  Karma,  the  outcome  of 
the  collective  life.  The  faculties  acquired  in  previous 
incarnations  manifest  themselves  in  the  new  life,  and 
genius,  abnormal  capacities  of  any  kind,  possession  of 
knowledge  not  acquired  during  the  present  existence,  and 
so  on,  are  explained  by  Theosophy  on  this  theory  of  re¬ 
incarnation.  Infant  prodigies,  calculating  boys,  et  hoc  genus 
omne ,  fall  into  order  in  quite  natural  fashion  instead  of 
remaining  as  inexplicable  phenomena.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  Theosophy,  nothing  is  lost  in  the  Universe,  no 
force  is  extinguished.  Faculties  and  capacities  painfully 
acquired  during  the  long  course  of  years  do  not  perish  at 
death.  When,  after  long  sleep,  the  time  for  rebirth 
comes,  the  Ego  does  not  re-enter  earth-life  as  a  pauper ; 
he  returns  with  the  fruits  of  his  past  victories,  to  make 
further  progress  upwards. 

The  only  proof  of  this  doctrine,  apart  from  the  explana¬ 
tion  it  gives  of  the  otherwise  inexplicable  cases  of  genius, 
etc.,  and  its  inherent  probability — given  any  intelligent- 
purpose  in  human  existence — must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  lie  for  us  in  the  future  if  it  exist  at  all ;  the 
Masters  allege  it  on  their  personal  knowledge,  having 
reached  the  stage  at  which  memory  of  past  incarnations 
revives ;  the  doctrine  comes  to  us  on  their  authority,  and 
must  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  each  as  it  approves  itself 
to  his  reason. 

Similarly  the  working  of  the  law  of  Karma  cannot  be 
demonstrated  as  can  a  problem  in  mathematics.  The  law 
of  Karma  has  been  defined  by  Colonel  Olcott  as  the  law  of 
ethical  causation ;  Theosophists  affirm  that  the  harvest 
reaped  by  man  is  of  his  own  sowing,  and  that,  although 
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not  always  immediately,  yet  inevitably,  every  act  must 
work  out  its  full  results.  We  may  argue  to  this  law  in 
the  mental  and  moral  worlds,  by  analogy  from  the  physical. 
Each  force  on  the  physical  plane  has  its  own  result,  and 
where  many  forces  interact,  each  has,  none  the  less,  its 
complete  effect.  On  the  higher  planes,  since  the  Universe 
is  one,  we  may  reasonably  look  for  similar  laws,  and  one 
of  these  laws  is  Karma.  That  it  will  be  difficult  to  trace 
its  exact  working  in  any  instance  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
case.  We  may  see  a  body  rushing  in  a  given  direction, 
and  we  know  that  the  line  along  which  it  is  travelling  is 
the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  that  have  impelled  it ;  but 
that  resultant  may  have  been  caused  b}r  any  one  of  a 
thousand  combinations,  and  in  default  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  whole  history  of  its  motion  we  cannot  select  one 
combination  and  say,  such  and  such  are  the  forces.  How 
then  can  we  expect  to  perform  such  a  feat  in  the  more 
complicated  interplay  of  all  the  Karmic  forces  that  ultimate 
in  the  character  and  environment  of  an  individual  ?  The 
general  principle  can  be  laid  down ;  for  the  working  out 
of  a  particular  case  in  detail  we  have  not  the  material. 

One  of  my  critics,  Mr.  Gr.  W.  Foote,  asks  me  how  I  can 
reconcile  Karma  with  Socialism,  and  he  affirms  that  the 
Socialist,  and  “  eveiy  social  reformer,  is  fighting  against 
Karma  ”.  Not  so  in  any  effective  sense.  To  bring  fresh 
forces  to  improve  the  present  is  not  to  deny  the  effects  of 
past  causes,  but  is  only  to  introduce  new  causes  which 
shall  modify  present  effects  and  change  the  future.  It 
may  well  be  that  the  present  poverty,  misery,  and  disease 
spring  inevitably  from  past  evil,  and  this  all  scientific 
thinkers  must  admit,  whether  or  not  they  use  the  word 
Karma ;  but  that  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  start 
forces  of  wisdom  and  love  to  change  them,  and  create 
good  Karma  for  the  future  instead  of  continuing  to  create 
bad.  By  every  action  we  modify  the  present  and  mould 
the  future ;  that  the  past  has  created  so  evil  an  heritage 
but  makes  the  need  the  sorer  for  strenuous  effort  now. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Karma  is  not  a  personal 
Deity,  against  whose  will  it  might  be  thought  blasphemous 
to  contend.  It  is  simply  a  law,  like  any  other  law  of 
nature,  and  we  cannot  violate  it  even  if  we  would.  But  it 
no  more  prevents  us  from  aiding  our  fellow-men  than 
“the  law  of  gravitation”  prevents  us  from  walking  up- 
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stairs.  We  cannot  prevent  a  man  from  suffering  physical 
pain  if  he  breaks  his  leg,  but  the  law  of  nature  that  pain 
follows  lesion  of  sensitive  tissues  does  not  hinder  us  from 
nursing  the  sufferer  and  alleviating  the  pain  as  much  as 
possible.  Neither  can  we  save  a  man  from  the  sway  of 
Karmic  law,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
trying  to  lighten  his  suffering,  and  above  all  from  en¬ 
deavoring  to  put  an  end  to  the  causes  which  are  continually 
generating  such  evil  results.  Does  Mr.  Foote  deny  that 
all  around  us  is  the  outcome  of  past  causes  ?  or  does  he 
say  that  because  there  is  causation  we  must  sit  with  folded 
hands  in  face  of  evil  ?  The  true  view,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
that  as  present  conditions  are  the  results  of  past  activities, 
so  future  conditions  will  be  the  results  of  present  activities, 
and  we  had  better  bestir  ourselves  to  the  full  extent  of  our 
powers  to  set  going  causes  that  will  work  out  happier 
results.1 

What  belief  in  Karma  does  is  to  prevent  mere  idle  and 
useless  repining,  and  to  teach  a  dignified  and  virile  accept¬ 
ance  of  inevitable  suffering,  while  bracing  the  spirit  to 
sustained  endeavor  to  improve  the  present  and  thus  inevit¬ 
ably  improve  the  future.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that 
courage  to  face  pain,  and  love,  and  generous  self-sacrifice 
for  others,  are  all  of  them  Karmic  fruits,  effects  of  past 
causes  and  themselves  causes  of  future  effects.  The 
religionist,  who  hopes  to  escape  from  the  consequences  of 
his  own  misdeeds  through  some  side-door  of  vicarious 
atonement,  may  shrink  from  the  stern  enunciation  of  the 
law  of  Karma,  but  the  Secularist  who  believes  in  the 
reign  of  law  can  have  no  quarrel  on  this  head  with  the 
Theosophist.  Difference  can  only  arise  when  the  Theoso- 
phist  says:  “You  must  pay  every  farthing  of  the  debt 
run  up,  either  in  this  or  in  some  future  incarnation  ”.  The 
non  -  Theosophical  Secularist  would  consider  that  death 
cancels  all  debts.  To  the  Theosophist  death  merely  sus¬ 
pends  the  payment,  and  the  full  undischarged  account  is 
presented  to  the  dead  man’s  successor,  who  is  himself  in  a 
new  dress. 

Theosophy  further  teaches,  in  connexion  with  man, 


1  See  an  article,  “  Karma  and  Social  Improvement  ”,  by  the  present 
writer,  in  Lucifer  for  August,  1889.  The  question  is  there  more 
fully  worked  out. 
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that  he  may  develope  by  suitable  means  not  only  the 
psychic  qualities  of  which  glimpses  are  given  in  the  ab¬ 
normal  manifestations  before  alluded  to,  but  power  over 
matter  far  greater  than  he  at  present  possesses,  and 
psychic  abilities  in  comparison  with  which  those  now 
looming  before  us  are  but  as  the  capacities  of  infants  to 
those  of  grown  men.  In  the  slow  evolution  of  the  human 
race  these  qualities  will  gradually  unfold  themselves  ; 
further,  they  may  be,  so  to  say,  u forced”  by  any  who 
choose  to  take  the  requisite  means.  And  here  comes  in 
the  asceticism  to  which  Mr.  Foote  so  vehemently  objects  ; 
he  declares  that  the  acceptance  of  celibacy  by  an  in¬ 
dividual  for  a  definite  object  implies  that  “  Marriage  is 
now  a  mere  concession  to  human  weakness.  Celibacy  is 
the  counsel  of  perfection.  The  sacred  names  of  husband 
and  wife,  father  and  mother,  are  to  be  deposed  as  usurpers. 
At  the  very  best  they  are  only  to  be  tolerated.  It  is  idle 
to  reply  that  celibacy  is  only  for  the  ‘inner  circle  \  If  it 
be  the  loftiest  rule  of  life,  it  should  be  aimed  at  by  all.’' 
With  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  Foote,  his  denunciation  savors 
somewhat  of  clap-trap,  though  well  calculated  to  appeal  to 
the  ordinary  British  Philistine  of  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold. 
No  one  wants  to  depose  any  names,  sacred  or  otherwise, 
as  usurpers.  It  sounds  rather  small  after  this  tremendous 
objurgation,  but  all  the  Theosophist  says  is,  if  you  want  to 
obtain  a  certain  thing  you  must  use  certain  means ;  as  who 
should  say,  if  you  want  to  swim  across  that  swift  current 
you  must  take  off  your  coat.  But  if  it  be  good,  should 
not  everyone  try  for  it  ?  Not  necessarily.  Music  is  very 
good,  but  I  should  be  a  fool  to  practise  eight  hours  a  day 
if  I  had  but  small  talent  for  it ;  if  I  have  great  talent,  and 
want  to  become  a  great  artist,  I  must  sacrifice  for  it  many 
of  the  ordinary  joys  of  life  ;  but  is  that  to  say  that  every 
boy  and  girl  must  fling  aside  every  duty  of  life  and  practise 
incessantly,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  anything  else? 
Only  one  out  of  millions  has  the  capacity  for  that  swift 
development  to  which  allusion  is  made,  and  celibacy  is  one 
of  the  smallest  of  the  sacrifices  it  demands  for  its  realisa¬ 
tion.  The  spiritual  genius,  like  other  geniuses,  will  have 
its  way,  but  Mr.  Foote  need  not  fear  that  it  will  become 
too  common,  and  Theosophy  does  not  advise  celibacy  to 
those  not  on  fire  with  its  flame. 

I  ought  perhaps  in  passing  to  say  a  word  as  to  the 
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power  over  matter  spoken  of  above,  because  a  good  deal 
of  fuss,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  tbeir  importance,  has 
been  made  about  the  11 phenomena”  with  which  Mdme. 
Blavatsky’s  name  has  been  associated,  and  many  people 
assume  that  it  is  pretended  that  they  are  “  miracles  ”,  or 
are  a  phase  of  u  Spiritualistic  manifestations  The  bitter 
attacks  made  on  Mdme.  Blavatsky  by  Spiritualists  ought 
to  convince  unprejudiced  people  that  she  has  not  much  in 
common  with  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  main  object 
in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  as  she  said  at  the  time, 
was  to  show  that  far  more  remarkable  things  than  were 
done  among  Spiritualists  by  “ spirits”  in  the  dark,  could 
be  done  in  full  daylight  without  any  u  spirits  ”,  merely  by 
the  utilisation  of  natural  forces.  All  that  she  claimed  was 
that  she  knew  more  about  these  forces  than  did  the  people 
about  her,  and  could  therefore  do  things  which  they  could 
not.  A  good  many  of  the  apparent  miracles  turned  merely 
on  the  utilisation  of  magnetic  force,  a  force  about  the 
marvels  of  which  science  is  finding  out  more  year  after 
year.  Mdme.  Blavatsky  is  able  to  utilise  this  force,  which 
everyone  admits  is  around  us,  in  us,  and  in  non-living 
things,  without  the  apparatus  used  at  the  present  time  by 
science  for  its  manipulation.  Other  of  the  phenomena 
were  what  she  called  u  psychological  tricks”,  illusions, 
conjuring  on  the  mental  plane  as  does  the  ordinary 
conjurer  on  the  material,  making  people  see  what  you 
wish  them  to  see  instead  of  what  really  is.  Others,  again, 
were  cases  of  thought-transference.  Another  group,  that 
including  the  disintegration  and  reintegration  of  material 
objects,  is  more  difficult  to  understand.  All  I  can  say 
myself  as  to  this  is  that  when  I  find  a  person,  who  leads  a 
good  and  most  laborious  life,  and  who  exercises  powers 
that  I  do  not  possess,  telling  me  that  this  can  be  done  and 
has  been  done  within  her  own  knowledge  in  a  perfectly 
natural  way,  I  am  not  going  to  say  “  deception  ”, 
“  charlatanry  ”,  merely  because  I  do  not  understand;  any 
more  than  I  should  say  so  if  Tyndall  told  me  of  one  of  his 
wonderful  experiments,  as  to  which  I  did  not  understand 
the  modus  operandi. 

There  remains  a  great  stumbling-block  in  the  minds  of 
many  Freethinkers,  which  is  certain  to  prejudice  them 
against  Theosophy,  and  which  offers  to  opponents  a  cheap 
subject  for  sarcasm — the  assertion  that  there  exist  other 
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living  beings  than  tbe  men  and  animals  found  on  our  own 
globe.  It  may  be  well  for  people  who  at  once  turn  away 
when  such  an  assertion  is  made  to  stop  and  ask  themselves 
whether  they  really  and  seriously  believe  that  throughout 
this  mighty  universe,  in  which  our  little  planet  is  but  as  a 
tiny  speck  of  sand  in  the  Sahara,  this  one  planet  only  is 
inhabited  by  living  things?  Is  all  the  Universe  dumb 
save  for  our  voices  ?  eyeless  save  for  our  vision  ?  dead, 
save  for  our  life  ?  Such  a  preposterous  belief  was  well 
enough  in  the  days  when  Christianity  regarded  our  world 
as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  the  human  race  as  the  one 
for  which  the  creator  had  deigned  to  die.  But  now  that 
we  are  placed  in  our  proper  position,  one  among  countless 
myriads  of  worlds,  what  ground  is  there  for  the  pre¬ 
posterous  conceit  which  arrogates  as  ours  all  sentient 
existence  ?  Earth,  air,  water,  all  are  teeming  with  living 
things  suited  to  their  environment ;  our  globe  is  over¬ 
flowing  with  life.  But  the  moment  we  pass  in  thought 
beyond  our  atmosphere  everything  is  to  be  changed. 
Neither  reason  nor  analogy  support  such  a  supposition. 
It  was  one  of  Bruno’s  crimes  that  he  dared  to  teach  that 
other  worlds  than  ours  were  inhabited,  but  he  was  wiser 
than  the  monks  who  burned  him.  All  the  Theosophist 
avers  is  that  each  phase  of  matter  has  living  things  suited 
to  it,  and  that  all  the  Universe  is  pulsing  with  life. 
“Superstition”  shriek  the  bigoted.  It  is  no  more  super¬ 
stition  than  the  belief  in  Bacteria,  or  in  any  other  living 
thing  invisible  to  the  ordinary  human  eye.  “  Spirit  ”  is  a 
misleading  word,  for,  historically,  it  connotes  immateriality 
and  a  supernatural  kind  of  existence,  and  the  Theosophist 
believes  neither  in  the  one  nor  the  other.  With  him  all 
living  things  act  in  and  through  a  material  basis,  and 
u  matter  ”  and  “  spirit  ”  are  not  found  dissociated.  But  he 
alleges  that  matter  exists  in  states  other  than  those  at 
present  known  to  science.  To  deny  this  is  to  be  about  as 
sensible  as  was  the  Hindu  prince  who  denied  the  existence 
of  ice,  because  water  in  his  experience  never  became  solid. 
Befusal  to  believe  until  proof  is  given  is  a  rational  posi¬ 
tion  ;  denial  of  all  outside  our  own  limited  experience  is 
absurd. 
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Minutiae. 

Before  closing  this  explanatory  pamphlet  I  must  allude 
to  the  kind  of  weapons  being  used  against  me  by  one  or 
two  writers  in  the  Freethinker.  I  speak  of  it  here,  because 
I  have  no  other  way  of  answering  the  paragraphs  which 
appear  in  that  journal  week  after  week,  and  I  will  take 
two  or  three  as  specimens  of  a  kind  of  controversy  which 
is  not,  I  venture  to  think,  worthy  of  the  Freethought 
cause. 

“  Mrs.  Besant  goes  in  for  the  transmigration  of  souls  ”, 
and  then  follows  an  absurd  statement  about  the  souls  of 
ill-behaving  Hindu  wives  passing  into  various  animals. 
This  assertion  is  wrnrse  than  a  caricature,  it  is  a  misrepre¬ 
sentation  ;  and  as  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Wheeler  “knows 
more  about  Buddhism  and  Oriental  thought  generally  than 
Mrs.  Besant  is  ever  likely  to  learn”,  I  cannot  suppose 
that  the  misrepresentation  springs  from  ignorance.  No 
Theosophist  believes  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  or  that 
the  human  Ego  can  enter  a  lower  animal  ;  and  a  blunder 
that  might  pass  from  an  ignoramus  is  not  excusable  where 
such  great  professions  of  learning  are  made.  I  take  the 
above  statement  as  a  type  of  the  caricatures  of  Theosophy 
to  be  found  in  the  Freethinker . 

There  are  other  paragraphs  which  give  a  false  idea  by 
suppression  of  part  of  the  truth.  Thus  :  Mr.  Eoote  states 
that  “we  do  not  intend  to  open  our  colums  for  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  Theosophy  ”  (although  he  had  attacked  it),  and 
saying  that  he  was  going  to  publish  a  letter  from  a 
Theosopist,  he  adds  :  “  The  Theosophists  must  not  expect 
to  use  our  columns  any  further.  Mr.  Wheeler  reviewed 
Mdme.  Blavatsky’s  book  on  its  being  sent  to  him  for  that 
purpose,  and  it  is  not  customary  to  discuss  reviews.” 
Putting  aside  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wheeler’s  article  was  an 
attack  on  Theosophy  and  on  Mdme.  Blavatsky  personally, 
rather  than  a  review  of  the  “  Secret  Doctrine  ”,  the  above 
sentence  implies  that  the  criticism  of  the  Freethinker  was 
challenged  by  the  Theosophists  sending  the  book.  This 
was  not  so :  Mr.  Wheeler  wrote  saying  that  my  adhesion 
to  Theosophy  would  cause  interest  in  the  subject  to  be  felt 
by  Freethinkers,  and  asking  for  a  copy  of  the  book  for 
review.  This  was  an  unusual  course  to  take  as  preface  to 
a  bitter  personal  attack,  but,  waiving  the  question  of 
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literary  courtesy,  the  point  is  that  the  initiative  came  from 
the  Freethinker ,  not  from  the  Theosophists.  It  is  not 
consistent  with  Freethought  traditions  to  gratuitously 
attach  a  person  and  then  decline  discussion.  Again,  Mr. 
Foote  writes:  “We  do  not  agree  with  the  Medium  and 
Daybreak  that  Mr.  Foote  should  have  treated  Mrs.  Besant’s 
‘  apostacy  with  silent  contempt’.  A  very  different  treat¬ 
ment  was  called  for  by  her  character  and  past  services  to 
the  cause.”  The  words  in  inverted  commas  do  occur  in 
the  Medium  and  Daybreak ,  but  the  context  considerably 
alters  the  meaning  suggested  by  them  as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Foote.  The  passage  runs  : 

“  ‘Mas.  Besant’s  Theosophy’  is  the  title  of  a  16-page 
two-penny  worth  by  G.  W.  Foote,  in  which  ‘  the  Freethought 
party  ’  is  an  ominous  phrase.  Like  the  ‘  Church  ’  it  stands 
high  above  truth,  and  Mrs.  Besant  is  censured  for  treating  it 
so  ‘cavalierly’.  In  view  of  the  lady’s  new  style  of  propaganda, 
Mr.  Foote  is  anxious  for  the  ‘interests  of  the  free- thought 
party  ’.  If  the  ‘philosophy’  of  that  body  be  so  ‘sound  and 
bracing  ’,  why  the  weakness  of  Mrs.  Besant,  and  the  dangerous 
tendencies  of  her  new  views  ?  Mr.  Foote  would  have  shown 
laudable  consistency,  and  more  no -faith,  if  he  had  treated  her 
apostacy  with  silent  contempt.” 

Comment  is  needless. 

Then  we  have  a  number  of  personal  attacks  on  Madame 
Blavatsky;  has  not  Mr.  Foote  suffered  enough  from  the 
slanderous  statements  of  opponents  to  hesitate  before  he 
gives  currency  to  malignant  libels  on  another?  What 
would  he  think  of  me  if  I  soiled  these  pages  with  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  stories  told  against  him  by  the  lecturers  of  the 
Christian  Evidence  Society  ?  Yet  he  adopts  this  foul 
weapon  against  Madame  Blavatsky.  “No  case;  abuse 
the  plaintiff’s  attorn ey.”  How  utterly  careless  Mr.  Foote 
is  in  picking  up  any  stone  that  he  thinks  may  inflict  some 
slight  injury  is  shown  by  the  following  paragraph  : 

“We  learn  on  the  authority  of  a  Theosophist  that  Madame 
Blavatsky  is  going  abroad  for  a  few  months,  and  has  confided 
the  presidentship  of  the  Theosophical  Society  into  the  hands  of 
her  new  convert,  Mrs.  Besant.” 

The  matter  is  trivial  enough — save  for  the  ungenerous 
attempt  to  make  out  that  the  Theosophical  Society  must 
be  hard  up  for  adherents  if  it  had  to  fall  back  on  a  new 
member  as  acting  President — but  it  happens  that  Madame 
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Blavatsky  is  not  the  president  of  the  Theosophical  Society, 
and  has  never  held  that  position.  No  “  Theosophist  ” 
could  have  made  such  a  blunder,  but  a  sneer  was  wanted, 
so  accuracy  was  thrown  to  the  winds. 

My  chief  reason  for  drawing  attention  to  these  blunders 
is  to  show  that  I  have  some  cause  to  ask  Freethinkers  not 
to  adopt,  without  examination,  Mr.  Foote’s  statements 
about  the  beliefs  or  the  lives  of  Theosophists,  but  to 
justify  their  name  by  making  personal  investigation  before 
they  decide. 


To  Members  oe  the  National  Secular  Society. 

One  last  word  to  my  Secularist  friends.  If  you  say  to 
me,  “  Leave  our  ranks  ”,  I  will  leave  them ;  I  force  myself 
on  no  party,  and  the  moment  I  feel  myself  unwelcome  I 
will  go.  It  has  cost  me  pain  enough  and  to  spare  to  admit 
that  the  Materialism  from  which  I  hoped  all  has  failed 
me,  and  by  such  admission  to  bring  upon  myself  the  dis¬ 
approval  of  some  of  my  nearest  friends.  But  here,  as  at 
other  times  in  my  life,  I  dare  not  purchase  peace  with  a 
lie.  An  imperious  necessity  forces  me  to  speak  the  truth 
as  I  see  it,  whether  the  speech  please  or  displease,  wdiether 
it  bring  praise  or  blame.  That  one  loyalty  to  Truth  I 
must  keep  stainless,  whatever  friendships  fail  me  or  human 
ties  be  broken.  She  may  lead  me  into  the  wilderness, 
yet  1  must  follow  her  ;  she  may  strip  me  of  all  love,  yet  I 
must  pursue  her  ;  though  she  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in 
her  ;  and  I  ask  no  other  epitaph  on  my  tomb,  but 


She  tried  to  follow  Truth. 
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The  above  Five,  bound  in  1  vol.  cloth,  3s.  (Uniform  with  Essays.) 


Has  Humanity  Gained  from  Unbelief  ?  Two  nights’  debate  at 
Newcastle  with  Rev.  Marsden  Gibson,  M.A.  Together  with 
the  pamphlet  of  same  Title.  Is. 

God  as  the  Maker  and  Moral  Governor  of  the  Universe.  Two 
nights’  Discussion  in  London  with  Thomas  Cooper.  6d. 

Has  Man  a  Soul  ?  Two  nights’  debate  at  Burnley,  with  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Westerly.  Is. 

Secularism  Unphilosophical,  Unsocial,  and  Immoral.  Three 
nights’  debate  in  London  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  McCann.  Is. 

Will  Socialism  benefit  the  English  People  ?  One  night’s  debate 
with  H.  M.  Hyndman.  3d. 

Socialism:  For  and  Against.  Written  debatewith  Mrs.  Besant.  4d. 

Will  Socialism  benefit  the  English  People?  Written  debate 
with  E.  Belfort  Bax,  6d. 

Pamphlets — 

The  Royal  Grants.  Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons 


•  • 
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Bbadlaugh,  Charles  ( continued ) — 

The  Eight  Hours’  Movement . .  . .  . .  . . 

The  Employers’  Liability  Bill ;  An  Open  Letter  to  Mr. 

Thomas  Burt,  M.P.  . .  . .  . .  . , 

Parliament  and  the  Poor  :  What  the  Legislature  can  do  ; 

what  it  ought  to  do  . .  . .  . ,  , . 

The  Radical  Programme.  New  Edition  . .  . . 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  Reply  to  Col.  Ingersoll  on  Christianity. . 
The  Truck  Law  and  how  to  enforce  it  . .  . .  . . 

Capital  and  Labor.  New  edition 

Taxation  :  how  it  originated,  how  it  is  spent,  and  who 
bears  it.  2nd  Edition.  Completely  revised  to  date  . . 
The  Channel  Tunnel :  ought  the  Democracy  to  support  or 
oppose  it  ? 

Compulsory  Land  Cultivation . .  . ,  . , 

Socialism  :  its  fallacies  and  dangers 
England’s  Balance-Sheet  for  1886.  16  pp. 

Letter  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  M.P.,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  16  pp.  . .  . .  . .  c , 

Mr.  Gladstone  or  Lord  Salisbury  :  which  ?  An  appeal 

to  the  Electors.  12  pp. 

What  Freemasonry  is,  what  it  has  been,  and  what  it 
ought  to  be 

The  True  Story  of  my  Parliamentary  Struggle.  Contain¬ 
ing  a  Verbatim  Report  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  Mr.  Bradlaugh’s 
Three  Speeches  at  the  Bar  of  the  House,  etc.,  etc. 

Fourth  Speech  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Commons 
May  the  House  of  Commons  Commit  Treason  F  . .  . « 

John  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough:  “Mob,  Scum,  and 
Dregs  ”  . . 

A  Cardinal’s  Broken  Oath  . .  . ,  , ,  . . 

Correspondence  with  Sir  S.  Northcote,  M.P. 

Five  Dead  men  whom  I  knew  when  living.  Sketches  of 
Robert  Owen,  Joseph  Mazzini,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Charles 
Sumner,  and  Ledru  Rollin  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Civil  Lists  and  Grants  to  the  Royal  Family.  New  Edition 
Real  Representation  of  the  People 
Some  Objections  to  Socialism 

WFy  do  Men  Starve  ?  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Labor’s  Prayer 

The  Land,  the  People,  and  the  Coming  Struggle . . 

India.  A  lecture 

Cromwell  and  Washington :  a  Contrast  . .  . . 

Humanity’s  Gain  from  Unbelief 

Notes  on  Christian  Evidences.  In  reply  fo  the  Oxford 
HousePapers,  with  rejoinders  by  Rev.  E.  S.  Talbot,  M.A., 
R^ev.  Francis  Paget,  D.D.,  W.  Lock,  M.A.,  T.  B. 
Strong,  B.A.,  Rev.  V.  S.  S.  Coles,  M.A.  . .  . . 

When  were  our  Gospels  Written  ?  . .  . ,  . . 

The  Laws  relating  to  Blasphemy  and  Heresy  . . 

Heresy ;  its  Morality  and  Utility.  A  Plea  and  a  Justification 
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Beadlatjgh,  Charles  {continued) — 

Lying  for  the  Glory  of  God :  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Canon 
Fergie  (Wigan) 

Supernatural  and  Rational  Morality  . . 

Were  Adam  and  Eve  our  First  Parents?  (New  Edition) 

A  Few  Words  about  the  Devil 


Plea  for  Atheism  . .  0  3 

Has  Man  a  Soul  ?  . .  0  2 

IsthereaGod?  Newed.  0  1 

WTio  was  Jesus  Christ?  0  1 

What  did  Jesus  Teach  ?  0  1 

The  Twelve  Apostles  0  1 


The  Atonement 
Life  of  David 
Life  of  Jacob 
Life  of  Abraham 
Life  of  Moses 
Life  of  Jonah 


s.  d . 
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0  1 

0  1 
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Verbatim  Report  of  the  Trial,  The  Queen  against  Bradlaugh  and 
Besant.  With  Portraits  and  Autographs  of  the  two  Defendants. 
Second  Edition,  with  Appendix,  containing  the  J udgments  of 
Lords  Justices  Bramwell,  Brett,  and  Cotton.  Cloth,  os. 

Biography  of  C.  Bradlaugh,  by  Adolph  S.  Headingley  ;  with 
Appendix  by  W.  Mawer.  With  photograph.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Portraits,  etc. — 

Splendid  large-sized  Photograph,  mounted  for  framing,  5s. 

Fine  Imperial  Photo.,  enamelled,  2s.  6d.  Cabinet  Photo.,  2s. 

Chromo-litho  :  Cabinet  size,  Id.  ;  Large  size,  6d.  Postage  (in 
Letts’ s  protecting  case),  Id.  extra  on  each. 

Large  Litho  portrait,  fit  for  framing,  6d.  ;  post  free  (in  Letts’s 
protecting  case),  7d.  Mounted,  in  black  and  gold  frame,  os. 

Bust,  half  life-size,  5s.  ;  packed  in  box  for  carriage,  7s.  6d. 


Bradlaugdi,  C.,  and  Labouchere,  H. — 

Northampton’s  Voice  on  the  Royal  Grants.  34  pp.  demy  8vo,  Id. 
(Contains  Preface  and  Speech  by  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and  Speech 
and  Letter  by  Mr.  Labouchere.) 

Besant,  Annie — 

The  Freethinker’s  Text-Book.  Part  II.  “On  Christianity.” 
Section  1. — “Christianity:  its  Evidences  Unreliable.”  Section 
2. — “Its  Origin  Pagan.”  Section  3. — “Its  Morality  Fallible.” 
Section  4. — “  Condemned  by  its  History.”  Cloth.  3s.  6d. 

History  of  the  Great  French  Revolution.  Three  Courses  of  Lec¬ 
tures.  First  Series,  cloth,  2s.  Second  Series,  9d.  Third  Series, 
9d.  In  1  vol.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

My  Path  to  Atheism.  Collected  Essays.  Cloth,  gilt  lettered,  4s. 

Autobiographical  Sketches.  With  Cabinet  Photograph.  Uniform 
with  “  International  Library  4s. 

Light,  Heat,  and  Sound.  Illustrated.  In  three  parts,  6d.  each. 
Complete,  cloth,  2s. 

Social  and  Political  Essays.  Containing  :  Disestablish  the  Church, 
or  Sins  of  the  Church  of  England ;  Sin  and  Crime  :  their  nature 
and  treatment ;  Ethics  of  Punishment ;  Legalisation  of  Female 
Slavery  in  England  ;  Force  no  Remedy  ;  England’s  Jubilee 
Gift  to  Ireland  ;  The  Transvaal ;  Egypt,  a  Protest  against  the 
War ;  The  Story  of  the  Soudan  ;  Gordon  Judged  out  of  his  own 
Mouth ;  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,  with  some  Hints  taken 
from  the  French  Revolution  ;  The  Political  Status  of  Women  ; 
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Annie  Besant  ( continued ). 

English  Republicanism  ;  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity ; 
Landlords,  Tenant  Farmers,  and  Laborers  ;  The  English  Land 
System  ;  Eyes  and  Ears.  Bound  in  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Essays  on  Socialism.  Containing :  The  Redistribution  of  Poli¬ 
tical  Power  ;  The  Evolution  of  Society  ;  Modern  Socialism ; 
Why  I  am  a  Socialist ;  Radicalism  and  Socialism  ;  The  Socialist 
Movement.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Theological  Essays  and  Debates.  Containing  :  Atheism  and  its 
Bearing  on  Morals  (Debate) ;  The  Teachings  of  Christianity 
(Debate)  ;  Roots  of  Christianity,  or  the  Christian  Religion  be¬ 
fore  Christ ;  The  Christian  Creed ;  Life,  Death,  and  Immor¬ 
tality  ;  The  World  and  its  G-ods ;  A  World  without  God ; 
Woman’s  Position  according  to  the  Bible  ;  Christian  Progress  ; 
Fruits  of  Christianity ;  The  Gospel  of  Christianity  and  the 
Gospel  of  Freethought;  Blasphemy;  God’s  Views  on  Marriage; 
The  Gospel  of  Atheism  ;  Why  I  do  not  believe  in  God  ;  Is  the 
Bible  Indictable  ?  ;  Biblical  Biology  ;  The  Natural  History  of 
the  Christian  Devil ;  Is  Christianity  a  Success  ?  Bound 
in  cloth,  5s. 

Legends  and  Tales  ( Young  Folks’  Library).  Contents  : — Legends  : 
1.  Ganga,  the  River  Maid.  2.  The  Stealing  of  Persephone. 
3.  The  First  Roses.  4.  The  Drowning  of  the  World.  5.  A 
Curious  Adventure.  6.  Drawn  from  the  Waters.  7.  The  Wan¬ 
dering  Jew.  Tales: — 1.  Hypatia.  2.  Giordano  Bruno.  Cloth, 
attractively  bound,  illustrated,  Is. 

Disestablish  the  Church,  or  Sins  of  the  Church  of  England.  A 
Vade  Mecum  for  Liberationists,  full  of  details  about  Tithes, 
‘  ‘  Church  ’  ’  Revenues,  Persecuting  Laws,  attitude  of  the  Church 
towards  education,  the  slavery  question,  etc.,  etc.  Neatly 
bound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  with  Index  of  Contents,  Is. 


Debates — 

The  J esus  of  the  Gospels  and  The  Influence  of  Christianity  on  the 
World.  Two  nights’  Debate  with  the  Rev.  A.  Hatciiaud.  Is. 
Atheism  and  its  bearing  on  Morals.  Written  Debate  with  Rev. 

G.  F.  Handel  Rowe,  of  Halifax,  6d. 

The  Teachings  of  Christianity.  Written  Debace  with  Rev. 

G.  F.  Handel  Rowe,  of  Halifax,  6d. 

Is  Socialism  Sound  F  Four  Nights’  Debate  with  G.  W.  Foote. 

Paper  covers,  Is.  Cloth,  on  superior  paper,  2s. 

Socialism  :  For  and  Against.  Written  debate  with  Charles  Brad- 
laugh,  4d. 


Pamphlets — 

Why  I  became  a  Theosophist . . 

Roots  of  Christianity,  or  The  ChristianReligion  before  Christ 
Life,  Death,  and  Immortality 
The  World  and  its  Gods 

A  World  without  God.  Reply  to  Miss  F.  P.  Cobbe 
Woman’s  Position  according  to  the  Bible 
Christian  Progress  . . 

Fruits  of  Christianity. 

The  Gospel  of  Christianity  and  the  Gospel  of  Freethought 
The  Christian  Creed.  Parts  I.  and  II.,  each 
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Besant,  Annie  ( continued ) — 

God’s  Views  on  Marriage  . .  . .  . .  . . 

The  Gospel  of  Atheism  . .  . .  . .  . , 

Why  I  do  not  believe  in  God  . .  . . 

Is  the  Bible  Indictable  ?  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Biblical  Biology  . .  . .  . .  . .  . . 

What  is  the  Use  of  Prayer  ?  Tenth  Thousand  . . 

The  Myth  of  the  Resurrection.  Tenth  Thousand  .. 

Why  should  Atheists  be  Persecuted  ?  . . 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Christian  Devil  . . 

Is  Christianity  a  Success  F 

Sins  of  the  Church.  In  8  numbers,  each  (16  pp.) 

Do.  do.  Cloth,  with  index 

Do.  do.  Part  I.  (6  numbers)  . .  . . 

The  True  Basis  of  Morality.  A  Plea  for  Utility  as  the 
Standard  of  Morality.  Seventh  Thousand 
The  Ethics  of  Punishment  . .  . .  . .  . . 

Sin  and  Crime  :  their  nature  and  treatment 

Auguste  Comte.  Biography  of  the  great  French  Thinker, 
with  Sketches  of  his  Philosophy,  his  Religion,  and  his 
Sociology.  Being  a  short  and  convenient  resume  of  Posi¬ 
tivism  for  the  general  reader  ... 

The  Law  of  Population  :  Its  consequences,  and  its  bearing 
upon  Human  Conduct  and  Morals.  150th  thousand 
Legalisation  of  Female  Slavery  in  England 
The  Physiology  of  Home — No.  1,  “Digestion”  ;  No.  2, 
“  Organs  of  Digestion”  ;  No.  3,  “  Circulation  ”  ;  No.  4, 

‘ 1  Respiration  ’  ’  ;  together  in  neat  wrapper 
Electricity  and  its  Modem  Applications.  Four  lectures. 

Id.  each.  Together,  in  wrapper 
Eyes  and  Ears 
Modern  Socialism 
Why  I  am  a  Socialist 
Radicalism  and  Socialism 

The  Socialist  Movement  (From  Westminster  Review ) 

The  Evolution  of  Society 

The  Redistribution  of  Political  Power . . 

Gordon  judged  out  of  his  own  mouth  . . 

Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity 
Landlords,  Tenant  Farmers,  and  Laborers 
The  English  Land  System 
English  Marseillaise,  with  Music 
English  Republicanism 

The  Political  Status  of  Women.  A  Plea  for  Women’s 
Rights 

Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,  with  some  Hints  taken  from 
the  French  Revolution.  Sixth  Thousand 
The  Transvaal 

England’s  Jubilee  Gift  to  Ireland 

Force  no  Remedy.  An  analysis  of  the  Coercion  Act  (Ire¬ 
land)  1882 

Egypt,  a  Protest  against  the  War.  Second  Edition 
The  Story  of  the  Soudan 


s .  c?. 
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Besant,  Annie  ( continued ) —  *.  d. 

Free  Trade  v.  “Fair”  Trade — 5  lectures:  “  England  before 
tbe  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws”  ;  “The  History  of  the 
Anti- Com  Law  Struggle”  ;  “Labor  and  Land:  their 
burdens,  duties,  and  rights”  ;  “What  is  really  Free 
Trade?”  “The  Landlords’  Attempt  to  Mislead  the 
Landless”.  In  paper  cover,  with  Appendix  ..  ..  0  6 


Cabinet  Photograph  of  Annie  Besant  . .  . .  ..20 

Is  Limitation  of  the  Family  Immoral  ?  A  J udgment  on 
Annie  Besant’ s  “Law  of  Population  ”,  delivered  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  New  South  Wales,  by  Mr.  Justice 
Win deyer,  Senior  Puisne  Judge  ..  ..  ..  ..0  3 

Anderson,  Geo.,  C.E. — Address  to  Working  Men’s  Institutes.  2d. 

Atheistic  Platform.  In  Penny  Numbers:  1.  “  Wliat  is  the 
Use  of  Prayer?”  By  Annie  Besant.  2.  “ Mind  considered  as  a  ' 
Bodily  Function.”  By  Alice  Bradlaugh.  3.  “The  Gospel  of 
Evolution.”  By  Edward  Aveling,  D. Sc.  4.  “  England’s  Balance 
Sheet.”  By  Charles  Bradlaugh.  5.  “  The  Story  of  the  Soudan.” 
By  Annie  Besant.  6.  “Nature  and  the  Gods.”  By  Arthur  B. 
Moss.  7.  “  Some  Objections  to  Socialism.”  By  Charles  Brad- 
laugh.  8.  “Is  Darwinism  Atheistic?”  By  Charles  Cockbill 
Cattell.  9.  “  The  Myth  of  the  Resurrection.”  By  Annie  Besant. 
10.  “Does  Royalty  Pay?”  By  George  Standring.  11.  “The 
Curse  of  Capital.”  By  Edward  Aveling,  D. Sc.  12.  “WTiy  should 
Atheists  be  Persecuted?”  By  Annie  Besant.  Parts  I.  and  II, 

(6  Nos.  each,  in  cover),  6d.  each.  The  Twelve  Nos.  complete,  in 
cover,  Is. 

Aveling*,  Edward  B.,  D.Sc.,  Fell,  of  Univ.  Coll.,  London. — 
Essays,  limp  cloth,  Is.  General  Biology,  cloth,  2s.  Physiological 
Tables,  2s.  Botanical  Tables,  Is.  The  Value  of  this  Earthly 
Life,  Is.  Biological  Discoveries  and  Problems,  Is.  Science  and 
Secularism,  2d.  Science  and  Religion,  Id.  Superstition,  Id. 
The  Wickedness  of  God,  Id.  The  Irreligion  of  Science,  Id. 
God  dies  :  Nature  remains,  Id.  A  Godless  Life  the  Happiest 
and  Most  Useful,  Id.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Id.  Dar¬ 
winism  and  Small  Families,  Id.  The  Religious  Views  of 
Darwin,  Id.  The  Gospel  of  Evolution,  Id.  The  Curse  of 
Capital,  Id.  Plays  of  Shakspere,  4d.  Macbeth,  4d. 

Ball,  W.  P. — The  Ten  Commandments,  Id.  Religion  in  Schools,  2d. 

Bellamy,  Edward — 

Looking  Backward  from  a.d.  2000.  Cloth,  American  edition,  3s. 
(Sold  in  America  at  6s.) 

Bradlaugh.,  Alice — Mind  considered  as  a  Bodily  Function,  Id. 

Bradlaugh  Bonner,  Hypatia — 

Princess  Vera,  and  other  Stories  ( Young  Folks'  Library).  Con¬ 
tains  : — Princess  Vera  ;  A  Day’s  Adventures  ;  How  the  World 
was  Made ;  Tommy  and  I ;  A  Children’s  Picnic.  Cloth, 
prettily  bound,  illustrated,  Is. 

Four  Lectures  on  The  Chemistry  of  Home :  Air,  I.,  Air,  II., 
Water,  I.,  Water,  II.,  Id.  each;  or  in  wrapper,  4d.  Four 
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Leotures  on  The  Slave  Struggle  in  America,  Id.  each,  or  in 
wrapper,  4d.  Secular  Education  (leaflet),  7^d.  per  100,  post  free. 

Buchner,  Prof.  Ludwig,  M.D. — (See  also  International  Series.) 
The  Influence  of  Heredity  on  Free  Will.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Annie  Besant.  2d. 

Cattell,  Charles  C. — Is  Darwinism  Atheistic  P  Id.  Collected  Essays 
and  Lectures,  1882  to  1888,  240  pp.,  Is.  (On  politics,  science,  Free- 
thought,  and  Shakspere.)  A  larger  edition,  375  pp.,  2s.  6d. 
Against  Christianity,  6d.  The  Religion  of  this  Life,  2d.  Did 
Bacon  write  Shakspere  ?  A  Reply  to  Ignatius  Donnelly.  6d. 

Conway,  Moncure  D. — (See  also  List  B.)  Liberty  and  Morality.  3d. 

Cooper,  Alfred  J. — 

The  Direction  of  our  Civilisation.  Dealing  with  the  social  pro¬ 
blems  of  the  day :  Poverty,  the  Unemployed,  Religion,  the 
Liberty  of  Man  and  of  Women,  the  future  of  our  Empire  and 
Race,  etc.  Crown  8vo,  192  pp.  Library  Edition,  cloth,  elegant, 
3s.  6d.  Popular  Edition,  in  paper  cover,  Is. 

Cooper,  Robert — 

Holy  Scriptures  Analysed.  With  Life  by  C.  Bradlaugh.  6d. 

Corner,  Our.  A  monthly  Freethought  and  Socialist  magazine. 
Edited  by  Annie  Besant.  1883  to  1888  ;  in  twelve  half-yearly 
Volumes,  handsomely  bound,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6d.  each.  Christmas 
Number,  1883,  6d. 

Courtney,  Herbert  L. — The  New  Gospel  of  Hylo- Idealism,  or 
Positive  Agnosticism,  3d. 

Crisis  in  Farming,  The  ;  its  Radical  Causes  and  their  only 
Remedies.  Twenty -two  evils  arising  from  Landlord,  thirteen  from 
Tenant.  By  the  Author  of  ‘  ‘  Hints  to  Landlords  and  Tenants  ” .  6d . 

Crofts,  W.  R. — City  Missionaries  and  Pious  Frauds,  Id. 

Dalton,  H.  R.  S.,  B.A.,  Oxon. — The  Education  of  Girls,  Second 
Edition,  6d.  Ish’s  Charge  to  Women,  4d.  Religion  and  Priest¬ 
craft,  2d. 

Dawson,  Oswald — An  Indictment  of  Darwin.  Chapter  i,  His¬ 
torical  Counts  ;  ii,  Religious  Counts.  36  pp.,  in  cover,  4d. 

Brysdale,  C.R.,  M.D. — Animal  Vaccination,  6d.  Life  and  Writ¬ 
ings  of  Malthus,  Is. 

Ellershaw,  Charles — 

The  Soil  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  neat  wrapper,  6d. 

Elmy,  Ben  W  . — The  Cause  of  Woman.  From  the  Italian  of  Louisa 
To-Sko.  6d.  Studies  in  Materialism,  4d. 

Garrison,  Prof.  H.  D. — The  Absence  of  Design  in  Nature,  2d. 

“  G,  F.  8.” — Bible  versus  Civilisation.  An  appeal  to  the  Pious. 
A  well- written  tract,  suitable  for  putting  into  the  hands  of 
believers,  Id. 

Haeckel,  Prof.  Ernst  (See  International  Series) . 

Headingley,  A.  S. — Biography  of  Charles  Bradlaugh.  With 
Appendix  by  W.  Mawer  (revised  and  enlarged),  and  photograph. 
Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Hindu,  A — Reflexions  on  the  Blasphemy  Prosecutions,  2d. 
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Holt,  H.  B. —  Utile  Dominium ,  or  The  Right  to  Use  the  Land,  8  pp., 
demy  8vo,  Id.  Absolution  et  directum  Dominium ,  or  Absolute 
Ownership  of  Land.  8  pp.,  demy  8vo,  Id. 

Holyoake,  G.  J. — New  Ideas  of  the  Lay,  Id.  Logic  of  Death,  Id. 

Howell,  Constance — Biography  of  Jesus  Christ ;  The  After  Life 
of  the  Apostles  ;  History  of  the  Jews.  Written  for  Young  Free¬ 
thinkers,  and  tastefully  bound  in  uniform  style,  Is.  6d.  each. 

“  Humanitas  ” — 

Is  God  the  First  Cause  ?  6d.  Socialism  a  Curse,  3d.  Thoughts 
upon  Heaven,  6d.  Charles  Bradlaugh  and  the  Oath  Question, 
2d.  HowC.  Bradlaugh  was  treated  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
2d.  Charles  Bradlaugh,  M.P.  and  the  Irish  Nation,  6d.  Jacob 
the  Wrestler ;  paper,  2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  6d.  A  Fish  in  Labor,  or 
Jonah  and  the  Whale,  3d.  Christ’s  Temptation,  6d.  Against 
Socialism,  Id.  God  :  Being  a  Brief  Statement  of  Arguments 
against  Agnosticism,  6d.  Against  Agnosticism,  2d. 

Hume,  David — 

On  Miracles.  With  appendix,  etc.,  by  J.  M.  Wheeler.  3d. 

The  Natural  History  of  Religion.  Complete  and  Unexpurgated 
Edition.  With  the  original  Notes,  and  an  Introduction  by  J. 
M.  Robertson.  Cloth,  Is. 

Dialogues  Concerning  Natural  Religion.  (Thos.  Scott’s  edition), 
with  Preface  and  Notes.  Is. 

Hunter,  W.  A.,  M.A. — Past  and  Present  of  the  Heresy  Laws,  3d. 

“Indian  Officer” — The  True  Source  of  Christianity;  or,  a  Voice 
from  the  Ganges.  (Pubd.  at  5s.)  Paper,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  6d 

Ingersoll,  Col.  Robert — 

Library  Edition :  Oration  on  the  Gods,  6d.  Heretics  and 
Heresies,  4d.  Oration  on  Humboldt,  2d.  Arraignment  of  the 
Church,  2d.  These,  with  the  Oration  on  Thomas  Paine,  in 
one  volume,  neatly  bound  in  limp  cloth,  Is.  6d.  Mistakes  of 
Moses,  3d.  Liberty  of  Man,  Woman  and  Child,  6d.  Hell,  2d. 
Decoration  Day,  Id.  Salvation,  Id.  Ingersoll  at  Home,  Id. 
Prose  Poems,  2d.  Modern  Thinkers,  Id. 

Popular  Edition,  16  pages,  Id.  each:  1.  Take  a  Road  of  Your 
Own;  2.  Divine  Vivisection,  or  Hell;  3.  The  Christian  Re¬ 
ligion;  4.  The  Ghosts,  Part  I.;  5.  The  Ghosts,  Part  II.; 
6.  Thomas  Paine  the  Republican.  In  wrapper,  6d.  7.  Is  all 

of  the  Bible  inspired ?  Part  I.  ;  8.  Is  all  of  the  Bible  inspired? 
Part  II.;  9.  Mistakes  of  Moses;  10.  Saviors  of  the  World; 
11.  How  Man  makes  Gods  ;  12.  Law,  not  God.  From  7  to  12 
in  wrapper,  6d.  The  12  in  wrapper,  Is.  13.  What  Must  I  Do 
to  be  Saved?  Part  I.  ;  14.  What  Must  I  Do  to  be  saved  ?  Part 
II.;  15.  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  ;  16.  Human  Liberty  ;  or,  In¬ 
tellectual  Development,  Part  I.  ;  17.  Human  Liberty;  or,  In¬ 
tellectual  Development,  Part  II.  ;  18.  Which  Way?  From  13 
to  18,  in  wrapper,  6d. 

International  Library  of  Science  and  Freethougdit — 

Mind  in  Animals,  by  Professor  Ludwig  Buchner.  Translated, 
with  the  author’s  consent,  by  Annie  Besant,  5s. 

The  Student’s  Darwin,  by  Edward  B.  Aveling,  D.Sc.  (Lond.) 
Fellow  of  University  College  (Lond.),  etc.,  price  5s. 
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Jesus  and  the  Gospels,  and  The  Religion  of  Israel,  by  Jules 
Soury,  4s. 

Genesis  :  its  authorship  and  authenticity,  by  0.  Bradlaugh.  5s. 
The  Pedigree  of  Man,  and  other  Essays  (illustrated  with  80  wood- 
cuts),  by  Dr.  Ernst  Haeckel,  translated  from  the  German,  with 
the  author’s  consent,  by  Edward  B.  Aveling,  D.Sc.  6s. 

Irving*,  William — Charles  Bradlaugh  as  a  Politician,  Social  Re¬ 
former,  and  Thinker.  In  paper  cover,  4d. 

<4  Julian  ” — Natural  Reason  versus  Divine  Revelation.  An  appeal 
for  Ereethought.  Edited  by  Robert  Lewins,  M.D.  6d. 

L.  W.  H. — The  House  of  Lords.  Id. 

Le  Lubez,  P.  A.  V.-  Freedom.  Song.  Words  by  J.  Russell 
Lowell.  Usual  song  size.  2s.,  post  free. 

L’Estrange,  Thos. — The  First  Seven  Alleged  Persecutions,  a.d. 
64  to  a.d.  235.  6d.  The  Eucharist,  6d. 

Levy,  J.  Hyam — Wealthy  and  Wise.  A  Lecture  introductory  to 
the  Study  of  Political  Economy.  6d. 

Lewins,  Robert,  M.D. — 

Humanism  versus  Theism,  or  Solipsism  (Egoism)  =  Atheism,  6d. 

Maj  or,  A. — A  Few  Objections  to  Spiritualism,  2d. 

i(  Materialist  ” — A  Reply  to  Cardinal  Manning’s  Essay  on  “  The 
Relation  of  the  Will  to  Thought  ”,  3d. 

Mawer,  W. — The  Latest  Constitutional  Struggle  :  A  Diary  of  the 
Northampton  Struggle  from  April  2nd,  1880.  2d.  Reasons  why 
Blasphemy  Prosecutions  should  be  abolished.  2d. 

Mitchell,  Logan — Religion  in  the  Heavens  ;  or,  Mythology  Un¬ 
veiled.  A  Series  of  Lectures.  Cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Moss,  Arthur  B. — Nature  and  the  Gods,  Id.  Man  and  the  Lower 
Animals,  Id.  16  pp.,  each. 

National  Reformer — Index  to,  1883,  1884,  1885,  1886,  1887,  1888, 
1889,  2d.  each.  Cases  for  loose  numbers,  with  holding- cords,  2s. 

National  Secular  Society’s  Almanack  for  1882,  1883, 
1884,  1885,  1886,  1887,  1888,  1889,  and  1890.  6d. 

each.  P.  Id.  each. 

u  Neptune  ” — Our  Naval  Policy.  An  Expose.  Id. 

One  hundred  and  one  Questions.  Id. 

Paine,  Thomas — (See  also  list  B.) 

Common  Sense.  With  Introduction  by  C.  Bradlaugh.  6d. 

The  Age  of  Reason.  With  Preface  by  C.  Bradlaugh.  Paper 
cover,  Is.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

The  Rights  of  Man.  With  Introduction  by  C.  Bradlaugh.  Paper 
cover,  Is.  Cloth,  Is.  6d. 

Theological  Works  ,  including  the  “Age  of  Reason  ”,  and  all  his 
Miscellaneous  pieces  and  Poetical  Works ;  his  last  Will  and 
Testament,  and  a  Steel  Portrait.  Cloth,  3s. 

Parable  of  Modern  Times,  A.  2d. 
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Peers  and  the  People,  The.  An  Appeal  to  History.  Id. 

Perot,  J.  M.  A. — Man  and  God.  Cloth,  gilt,  4s. 

Robertson,  John  M. — 

Thomas  Paine.  An  Investigation.  40  pp.,  in  paper  cover,  4d. 
Royalism,  4d.  Socialism  and  Malthusianism,  2d.  Toryism  and 
Barbarism,  2d.  The  Upshot  of  Hamlet,  6d.  Sins  of  the 
Church,  Nos.  9 — 14  (“  The  Perversion  of  Scotland”),  Id.  each  ; 
or  in  1  vol.,  cloth,  with  index,  9d. 

Rowe,  C.  J. — Imperial  Federation,  Id. 

isS.  S.” — Unscientific  Religion;  or,  Remarks  on  the  Rev.  J.  M. 
Wilson’s  “Attempt  to  treat  some  Religious  Questions  in  a 
Scientific  Spirit  ”.  In  paper  cover,  4d. 

Sins  of  the  Church;  A  series  of  pamphlets.  16  pages  each,  Id 
Nos.  1  to  4 :  “  Threatenings  and  Slaughters”  [England]  ;  5  and  6 1 
“  For  the  Crown  and  against  the  Nation”  ;  by  Annie  Besant. 
No .  7 :  “A  Burden  on  Labor  ” ;  No .  8 :  “  The  Church  a  Creature 
of  Crown  and  Parliament,”  by  Annie  Besant.  Nos.  9 — 14  : 
“  The  Perversion  of  Scotland,”  by  John  M.  Robertson. 

Nos.  1  to  8,  in  cloth,  with  index,  etc.,  Is. ;  Nos.  9  to  14,  in  cloth 
with  index,  9d.  Part  I.  (Nos.  1  to  6  in  wrapper),  6d.  Part 
II.  (Nos.  7  to  12  in  wrapper),  6d. 

Soury,  Jules  (See  International  Series.) 

Standring,  George — 

Life  of  C.  Bradlaugh,  with  portrait  and  autograph,  12  pages,  Id. 
Life  of  Colonel  R.  G.  Ingersoll,  with  portrait  and  autograph, 
and  extracts  from  his  orations,  in  wrapper,  Id.  Court  Flun¬ 
keys  ;  their  Work  and  Wages,  Id.  Does  Royalty  Pay  ?  Id. 

Symes,  Jos. — 

Christianity  essentially  a  Persecuting  Religion,  2d.  Hospitals 
and  Dispensaries  not  of  Christian  Origin,  Id.  Christianity 
and  Slavery,  2d.  Christianity  at  the  Bar  of  Science,  3d. 
Universal  Despair,  2d.  Debate  on  Atheism  with  Mr.  St.  Clair, 
Is.  Debate  and  eight  essays,  bound,  cloth,  neat,  3s. 

Three  Trials  of  William  Hone,  The,  for  Publishing  Three 
Parodies,  viz.,  The  late  John  Wilkes’s  Catechism,  The  Political 
Litany,  and  The  Sinecurists’  Creed  ;  on  three  ex-officio  informa¬ 
tions,  at  Guildhall,  London,  during  three  successive  days — De¬ 
cember  18th,  19th,  and  20th,  1817 — before  three  special  juries 
and  Mr.  Justice  Abbot,  on  the  first  day,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Ellenborough,  on  the  last  two  days.  2s. 

Thursday  Lectures  at  the  Hall  of  Science — 

Containing  Mr.  Bradlaugh’ s  lectures  on  Anthropology,  Annie 
Besant’ s  on  The  Physiology  of  Home,  H.  Bradlaugh  Bonner’s 
on  The  Chemistry  of  Home,  and  Dr.  Aveling’s  on  The  Plays  of 
Shakspere.  Complete  in  one  vol.  Cloth,  2s.  Each  series  of 
Lectures  separately  in  paper  cover,  4d.  each. 

Volney,  C.  F. — (See  also  List  B). 

Ruins  of  Empires,  with  Plates  of  Ancient  Zodiac,  cloth,  2s. 

Wheeler,  J.  M. — Frauds  and  Follies  of  the  Fathers.  6d. 
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Young1  Folks’  Library;  edited  by  Annie  Besant.  Cloth,  boards, 
attractive  binding,  illustrated : — 

I.  Legends  and  Tales,  by  Annie  Besant,  Is. 

II.  Princess Yera,  and  other  Stories,  by  H.  Bradlaugh  Bonner,  Is. 


Scott’s  Freethinking  Tracts. 

A  Few  Copies  op  Each,  Order  Early, 


No.  1. 

8s.  worth  for  2s.  6d.  AND  BIDDING  free,  volume  containing 
the  following  sixteen  6d.  tracts  of  the  famous  series  care¬ 
fully  selected  by  the  late  Thos.  Scott. 

On  Church  Pedigrees.  By  the  Lev.  T.  P.  Kirkman,  M.A., 
F.R.S.  Parts  I  and  II.  How  to  complete  the  Reformation. 
A  lecture  by  Edward  Maitland.  A  reply  to  the  question,  “  Shall 
I  seek  Ordination  in  the  Church  of  England?”  By  Samuel 
Hinds,  D.D.  (late  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich.)  The  Province  of 
Prayer.  By  W.  E.  B.  Modern  Protestantism.  Is  Heath  the 
End  of  all  Things  for  Man  ?  The  Vatican  Decrees,  and  the 
“Expostulation  ”.  By  R.  R.  Suffield.  Notes  on  Bishop  Magee’s 
“Pleadings  for  Christ.”  The  Dean  of  Ripon  on  the  Physical 
Resurrection  of  Jesus.  By  Thomas  Scott.  The  Athanasian 
Creed.  By  Rev.  J.  W.  Lake.  The  Advantages,  Mental,  and 
Moral,  of  a  Faith  Unchangeable,  Certain,  and  Complete.  By 
W.  H.  K.  The  Claims  of  Christianity  to  the  Character  of  a 
Divine  Revelation  considered.  By  William  Jevons.  Orthodoxy 
from  the  Hebrew  Point  of  View.  Parts  I  and  II.  By  the  Rev. 
T.  P.  Kirkman,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  Cloth  new,  2s.  6d.  P.  4|d. 

No.  2. 

8s.  worth  for  2s.  6d.  and  binding  free,  volume  containing 
the  following  sixteen  6d.  tracts  of  the  same  series. 

On  the  Atonement.  By  Annie  Besant.  Criticism  the  Restora¬ 
tion  of  Christianity.  By  a  Country  Vicar.  On  Eternal  Torture. 
By  Annie  Besant.  Remarks  on  Paley’s  Evidences.  On  this  and 
the  Other  World.  By  Francis  W.  Newman.  Cruelty  and  Chris¬ 
tianity.  A  lecture  by  Allen  D.  Graham,  M.A.  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  examined  in  the  light  of  the  present  age.  Parts 
I  and.  TI.  By  William  Jevons.  On  the  Relations  of  Theism 
to  Pantheism,  and  on  the  Calla  Religion.  By  Francis  W.  Newman. 
The  Voysey  case  from  an  Heretical  Standpoint.  By  Moncure  D. 
Conway.  On  the  Causes  of  Atheism.  By  Francis  W.  Newman. 
A  Philosophical  Conversation.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
Diderot.  By  E.  N.  On  the  Efficacy  of  Opinion  in  Matters  of 
Religion.  By  Rev.  W.  R.  Worthington,  M.A.  An  Examina¬ 
tion  of  Liddon’s  Bampton  Lectures.  Intellectual  Liberty.  By 
John  Robertson.  Our  First  Century.  Cloth,  new,  2s.  6d.  P.  Ud. 


No.  3. 

7s.  6d.  WORTH  FOR  2s.  6d.  and  binding  FREE,  volume  con¬ 
taining  the  following  thirty  3d.  tracts  of  the  same  series. 

Our  Insincerity.  The  Spontaneous  Dissolution  of  Ancient 
Creeds.  A  lecture  by  Dr.  G-.  G-.  Zerffi,  F  E.S.L.,  etc.  An  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  Necessity  of  Free  Enquiry  and  Plain  Speaking. 
Clerical  “  Pooh,  Pooh  !  ”  Rhetoric.  The  Question  of  Method  as 
affecting  Religious  Thought.  On  the  Hindrances  to  Progress  in 
Theology.  By  the  Rev.  James  Cranbrook.  The  Ideal  of  Religion. 
By  S.  Farrington.  Cremation.  By  Teresa  Lewis.  On  Public 
Worship.  Truths  for  the  Times.  By  Francis  E.  Abbott.  The 
Resurrection.  By  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Suffield.  Ethics  and  ZEstheties. 
A  lecture  by  Dr.  G.  G.  Zerffi.  F.R.S.L.,  etc.  Ancient  Sacrifice. 
By  Francis  W.  Newman.  On  the  Formation  of  Religious 
Opinions.  By  the  Rev.  James  Cranbrook.  The  Adversaries  of 
St.  Paul  in  2nd  Corinthians.  By  R.  W.  Mackay.  Against 
Hero-making  in  Religion.  By  Francis  W.  Newman.  The  Story 
of  the  Garden  of  Eden.  By  William  Stone.  Christ  and  Osiris. 
By  J.  S.  Stuart- Glennie,  M.A.  Consequences.  By  Moncure  D. 
Conway,  M.A.  The  Edinburgh  Revieiv  and  Dr.  Strauss.  By  G. 
Wheelwright.  On  Responsibility.  By  the  Rev.  James  Cran¬ 
brook.  A  Plain  Statement.  Hell.  Human  Depravity.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Cranbrook.  On  the  Existence  of  Evil.  By  the 
Rev.  James  Cranbrook.  The  New  Bible  Commentary  and  the 
Ten  Commandments.  By  E.  Vansittart  Neale.  Grace.  The 
Orthodox  Surrender.  Hereafter.  Cloth,  new,  2s.  6d.  P.  4|-d. 

No.  4. 

8s.  6d.  worth  for  2s.  6d.  and  binding  free,  vol.  contain¬ 
ing  the  following  tracts  : 

The  Mystery  of  Evil.  Christianity  viewed  in  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge  and  common  sense.  By  Charles  Bray.  The 
Mythical  Element  in  Christianity.  By  E.  Vansittart  Neale. 
Plato,  Philo,  and  Paul.  By  Rev.  T.  W.  Lake.  Theology  of  the 
Past  and  the  Future.  By  Dr.  Kalisch.  Via  Catholica  ;  or  Pas¬ 
sages  from  the  Autobiography  of  a  Country  Parson.  Parts  I 
II  and  III  complete.  Cloth,  new,  2s.  6d.  P.  4jd. 

No.  5. 

8s.  6d.  WORTH  FOR  2s.  6d.  and  binding  free,  vol.  containing 
the  following  of  the  same  series : 

The  Religious  Faculty  :  its  relation  to  the  other  faculties  and 
its  perils.  By  Matthew  Macfie.  The  Church  and  its  Reform. 
On  Prayer.  By  Annie  Besant.  Which  Things  are  an  Allegory. 
On  Inspiration.  By  Annie  Besant.  Toleration.  By  Charles  Bray. 
The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom.  An  Interior.  A  Neglected  View 
of  Education.  By  Matthew  Macfie.  On  the  Mediation  and  Sal¬ 
vation  of  Ecclesiastical  Christianity.  By  Annie  Besant.  The  End 
of  the  Freewill  Controversy.  By  Henry  Travis,  M.D.  The 
“Confounded”  Convert.  Modern  Orthodoxy  and  Modern 
Liberalism.  Euthanasia.  By  Annie  Besant.  Christianity  in 
a  New  Light.  Disestablishment  or  Reform.  By  Sir  George  W. 
Denys.  Cloth,  new,  2s.  6d.  P.  4|d. 

The  Five  Volumes,  free  by  Parcel  Post  for  12s.  6d, 
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LIST  33 . 


SPECIAL  LIST  OF  BEMAINDEBS. 


All  at  the  lowest  price,  no  reduction  to  the  trade,  the 
object  being  to  supply  readers  of  the  “  NATIONAL 
REFORMER”  with  literature  at  specially  low  rates. 
Order  must  be  accompanied  by  cost  of  postage,  which 
is  inserted  after  the  letter  P.  Where  no  postage  is 
mentioned,  the  goods  go  by  rail  at  cost  of  purchaser, 
and  2d.  in  addition  to  price  must  be  sent  for  booking. 


Adam,  W. — 

Theories  of  History,  with  special  reference  to  the  principles  of 
the  Positive  Philosophy.  Favorably  noticed  by  J.  S.  Mill. 
Demy  8vo.,  441  pp.,  3s.  P.  4jd. 

Agassiz,  Louis — On  Classification.  8vo.  Pp.  vii.  and  381.  Cloth 
(published  at  1 2s.),  reduced  to  3s.  P.  4Jd. 

Alexander,  J.  E.,  Lieut. -Gen. — Cleopatra’s  Needle,  the  Obelisk 
of  Alexandria.  Cloth,  8vo,  109  pp.  (pubd.  at  2s.  6d.),  Is.,  post  free. 

i  ( Antipodes.” — The  Revelations  of  Common-sense.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  xi.  and  452.  2s.  P.  4|d. 

Argyll,  Duke  of — Causes  of  the  Afghan  War,  being  a  selection 
of  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament,  with  a  connecting  narrative 
and  comment.  8vo,  cloth,  326  pp.  (pubd.  at  6s.),  Is.  6d.  P.  4|d. 

Asseline,  Louis — Mary  Alacoque  and  the  worship  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,  presented  in  their  real  character.  Translated  by 
the  celebrated  Unitarian,  Dr.  J.  R.  Beard,  and  full  of  information 
concerning  the  frauds  and  impostures  of  the  Romish  Church. 
(Pubd.  at  4d.)  Post  free  l|d. 

Bain,  Professor  Alexander,  LL.D. — James  Mill.  A  biography. 
With  portrait.  Cloth,  8vo,  466  pp.,  2s.  6d.  P.  4^d. 

Bale,  G.  G.  P. — Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Man.  School  edition. 
.  Profusely  illustrated  (published  at  7s.  6d.),  2s.  6d.  P.  4|d. 
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Barratt,  Alfred — 

Physical  Ethics,  or  the  Science  of  Action.  Contents :  Axioms, 
Definitions,  Propositions,  Moral  Sense,  Human  Development, 
Unselfish  Emotions,  Individual  Development,  Will,  Obligation, 
Pleasures  that  are  called  Bad,  Rearrangement,  Systems 
which  make  Good  a  Primary  Quality,  Systems  which  offer 
an  Explanation  of  the  Nature  of  Good,  Theological  Sys¬ 
tems,  Organisation  of  Moral  Systems,  Objections  of  inutility 
of  falsehood,  of  sneers,  Mr.  Spencer’s  Doctrine  of  the  Absolute, 
Laws  of  Mental  Redistribution,  Perception  of  Time,  Motion, 
and  Space  ;  Relation  of  Mind  to  Matter,  ^Esthetic  Emotions, 
Religion  of  Positivism,  Theological  Basis  of  Morality.  Cloth, 
demy  8vo,  387  pp.,  2s.  (pub.  at  12s.).  Postage  4|d. 

Physical  Metempiric.  Contents :  Definitions,  The  Physical 
Method,  Other  Consciousness,  Things-in-themselves,  The 
Atomic  Theory,  Monads,  Time  and  Space,  Noumena  and  Phe¬ 
nomena,  Monadism  and  Monism,  Physical  Evolution,  Existence, 
Mental  Evolution,  General  Theory  of  the  Relation  of  Mind  and 
Matter,  Objections,  The  “Suppression”  of  Egoism,  Ethics  and 
Politics,  Ethics  and  Psychogony.  With  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
Cloth,  demy  8vo,  311  pp.,  2s.  (Published  at  12s.  6d.)  P.  4^d. 

Bastiat,  Frederic  (Memb.  Inst,  of  France) — Essays  on  Political 
Economy.  Including  Capital  and  Interest,  Taxes,  Middle  Men, 
Machinery,  Work  and  Profit,  Government,  Money,  etc.  Cloth, 
new,  6d.  P.  2d. 

Benvenuti,  B.  F. — Episodes  of  the  French  Revolution,  from  1789 
to  1795  ;  with  appendix  embodying  the  principal  events  in 
France  from  1789  to  the  present  time,  examined  from  a  political 
and  philosophical  point  of  view.  Demy  8vo,  310  pp.,  Is.  6d.  P.  4|d. 

Berkeley,  Bisiiop — The  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge.  Treatise 
on  the  nature  of  the  Material  Substance  (and  its  relation  to  the 
Absolute),  with  a  brief  introduction  to  the  doctrine  and  full  ex¬ 
planations  of  the  text ;  followed  by  an  appendix,  with  remarks 
on  Kant  and  Hume,  by  Collyns  Symons,  LL.D.  Is.  P.  3d. 

Bernard,  H.  H.,  Ph.D. — Lessing  on  Bibliolatry.  144  pp.  (pubd. 
at  5s.),  Is.  6d.  P.  3d. 

Black,  C.,  M.D. — On  the  more  evident  changes  the  body  undergoes, 
and  the  management  of  health  from  infancy  to  adult  age.  Cloth, 
138  pp.  (pubd.  at  2s.  6d.),  6d.  P.  2d. 

Blake,  Carter,  D.Sc. — Zoology  for  Students.  With  Preface  by 
Professor  Owen.  Profusely  Illustrated.  Cloth,  382  pp.  3s.  6d. 
P.  4|d. 

Bonaparte,  Napoleon  (Jerome) — Clericalism  in  France.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Annie  Besant.  (Pubd.  at  6d.),  3d.,  post  free. 

Boyle,  F.  (the  well-known  Special  Correspondent) — Savage  Life. 
A  book  of  Travel  and  Adventure,  including  “Notes  in  South 
Africa  ”,  “A  Night  in  Granada  ”,  “Philosophy  of  the  Angle 
Cloth,  demy  8vo,  332  pp.,  3s.  P.  4|d. 
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Bradlaugh,  diaries — Hints  to  Emigrants.  Notes  of  employment, 
wages,  costs  of  living,  &c.,  personally  made  during  three  journeys 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  (Pubd.  at  Is.)  Post  free,  6d. 

Brittlebank,  W. — Persia  during  the  Famine  :  a  narrative  of  a  tour 
in  the  East,  and  the  journey  out  and  home.  Cloth  gilt,  8vo,  265 
pp.,  Is.  P.  4|d. 

Brown,  W. — The  Labor  Question.  Paper  Currency  and  Lending 
on  Interest  as  affecting  the  prosperity  of  Labor,  Commerce,  and 
Manufactures.  Cloth  gilt,  240  pp.  (pubd.  at  2s.  6d.),  6d.  P.  3d. 

Bryce,  Arch.  H.,  LL.D.,&c. — Second  Latin  Book.  Readings, 
with  notes,  from  Csesar,  Ovid,  &c.,  with  Syntax  and  copious 
Vocabulary.  Crown  8vo,  422  pp.,  Is.  P.  3d. 

Burma  and  the  Burmese.  The  French  at  Tonquin,  and  effect 
on  British  Interests.  With  chapters  on  the  Mongol  Conquest, 
The  French  in  India,  England  and  France  in  Indo- China,  and 
Geographical  Notes,  etc.  By  the  author  of  “Our  Burmese 
Wars  and  Relations  with  Burma’’,  etc.  (Published  at  2s.) 
Cloth,  176  pp.  6d.  P.  3d. 

Burton’s  Prairie  Traveller;  or,  Overland  Route. — With 

map,  illustrations,  and  itineraries  of  the  principal  routes  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific.  By  General  Randolph  Maboy. 
Crown  8vo,  pp.  270,  cloth,  reduced  to  Is.  6d.  P.  3d. 

Burton,  Robert — Melancholy  Anatomised ;  showing  its  causes, 
consequences,  and  cure  ;  with  anecdotic  illustrations  drawn  from 
ancient  and  modern  sources.  Abridged  from  Burton’s  “Anatomy 
of  Melancholy  ”.  Fancy  boards,  8vo,  pp.  292,  Is.  P.  4|d. 

Bushby,  Rev.  E.,  B.  D. — An  Essay  on  the  Human  Mind,  with 
the  Elements  of  Logic.  84  pp.,  in  stiff  wrapper,  3d.  P.  Id. 

Caird,  J. — The  British  Land  Question.  Crown  8vo,  76  pp.,  2d.  P.  Id. 

Campbell,  Sir  Geo.,  M.P. — White  and  Black;  the  outcome  of  a 
visit  to  the  United  States.  Cloth  8vo,  440  pp.,  2s.  6d.  P.  6d. 

Cant- Wall,  E.  (Barrister) — Ireland  under  the  Land  Act;  with 
appendix  of  leading  cases  under  the  Act,  giving  evidence  in  full, 
judicial  dicta,  etc.  8vo,  280  pp.,  cloth  (pubd.  at  6s.),  Is.  6d.  P.  4Jd. 

Cattell,  Charles  C. — The  Coming  English  Republic  (published  at 
2s.  6d.),  Is.  6d.  P.  3d.  A  Search  for  the  first  Man  and  Popular 
Lectures  on  Evolution,  96  pp.,  boards,  Is.  P.  Id. 

Challice,  J.,  M.D. — Medical  advice  to  mothers  on  the  management 
of  children  in  health  and  disease.  Limp  cloth,  98  pp.,  3d.  P.  Id. 

Chastel,  E.,  Prof. — Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  A 
Religious  and  Philosophical  Survey  of  the  Immediate  Past. 
Translated  by  J.  R.  Beard.  Cloth,  crown  8vo,  236  pp.,  Is.  P.  3d. 

Christian  Theist,  A — Letter  to  Rev.  Chas.  Voysey.  2d.  P.  3d. 

Clifford-Smith,  J.  L. — Social  Science  Association.  A  Narrative 
of  Results.  With  photos  of  Lord  Brougham  and  G.  W.  Hastings, 
M.P.  Cloth,  190  pp.  (pubd.  at  2s.  6d.),  6d.  P.  2d. 
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Cobden,  Hicliard — Biography  by  J.  E.  Ritchie.  With  superb  steel 
engraving.  Royal  4  to,  4d.  P.  l^d. 

CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW.— 1874,  complete  in  2  vols.,  5s. 
(published  at  15s.  each) ;  containing  articles  by  W.  E.  Gladstone,  Sir  T. 
Brassey,  Sir  W.  Herschell,  Professor  Clifford,  Dean  Stanley,  Kar- 
Blind,  and  many  other  famous  writers. 

And  these  numbers,  3d.  each  : — 1875.  January  contains  Supernatural  Religion 
(The  Silence  of  Eusebius),  by  Prof.  Lightfoot;  Sermon  on  the  Immutability 
of  Jehovah,  by  Colenso;  Max  Muller’s  reply  to  Darwin;  Saxon  Studies,  by 
Julian  Hawthorne,  etc.,  etc.  March  contains  Saturn  and  the  Sabbath  of  the  Jews, 
by  R.  A.  Proctor ;  Some  Results  of  the  Challenger  Expedition,  by  Prof.  Huxley ; 
Life  at  High  Pressure,  by  W.  R.  Greg;  On  Objections  to  “Literature  and 
Dogma”,  by  Matthew  Arnold,  etc.,  etc.  April  contains,  A  Jesuit  Father  on 
Papal  Infallibility;  The  Covenanters,  Charles  II.  and  Argyle;  Instinct  and 
Reason,  by  St.  George  Mivart;  Bogies  of  To-day,  by  Earl  Pembroke,  etc.,  etc. 
September  contains  A  Discussion  on  the  Scientific  Basis  of  Morals  between 
Prof.  Clifford,  Frederic  Harrison,  and  P.  C.  W. ;  Lord  Blachford  on  Huxley’s 
Hypothesis  that  Animals  are  Automata ;  Ocean  Circulation,  by  Dr.  W.  B. 
Carpenter;  Right  use  of  a  Surplus,  by  W.  R.  Greg,  etc.,  etc.  November  con¬ 
tains  India,  Political  and  Social,  by  M.  E.  Grant  Duff ;  Religious  and  Conser¬ 
vative  Aspects  of  Positivism,  by  Frederic  Harrison ;  Likenesses,  or  Philoso¬ 
phical  Anatomy,  by  St.  George  Mivart,  etc.,  etc.  The  above  five  numbers  for 

1875  free  for  Is.  lOjd. - 1876.  January  contains  The  Fallacies  of  Testimony,  by 

W.  B.  Carpenter;  Why  have  Animals  a  Nervous  System?  by  H.  Charlton 
Bastian;  Goethe  and  Minna  Herzlieb,  by  Andrew  Hamilton;  Wesleyan 
Methodism,  by  J.  L.  Davies ;  Public  Education,  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  etc.,  etc.  April 
oontains  Russian  Idylls,  by  W.  R.  S.  Ralston ;  The  Bases  of  Morals,  by 
James  Hinton;  Homerology,  by  W.  E.  Gladstone;  John  H.  Newman:  a 
Psychological  Study,  by  the  Rev.  John  Hunt ;  Jellyfish  Theory  of  Language,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  etc.,  etc.  June  contains  Evolution  and  the  Religion  of  the  Fu¬ 
ture,  by  Anna  Swanwick ;  Courses  of  Religious  Thought,  by  W.  E.  Gladstone ; 
The  Latest  Theory  about  Bacon,  by  E.  A.  Abbot ;  Elementary  Education,  by  Sir 
John  Lubbock;  The  Drama,  by  Walter  H.  Pollock  ;  David  Friedrich  Strauss, 
by  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  etc.,  etc.  July  contains  Turkey,  by  Arthur  Arnold ; 
Christian  Evidences,  by  Richard  H.  Hutton ;  Homerology,  by  W.  E.  Gladstone ; 
The  Pulse  of  Europe,  by  M.  E.  Grant  Duff ;  The  Restitution  of  all  Things,  by 
Andrew  Jukes,  etc.,  etc.  September  contains  Automatism  and  Evolution,  by  Dr. 
Charles  Elam ;  Capital  Punishment  in  England,  by  Francis  W.  Rowsell ;  Church- 
manship  of  John  Wesley,  by  James  Rigg,  D.D.,  etc.,  etc.  October  contains  Imper¬ 
fect  Genius :  William  Blake,  by  H.  G.  Hewlett ;  Professor  Caimes  on  Value,  by 
W.  T.  Thornton  ;  Antagonism  of  Creeds,  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D. ;  Working  Men  and 
the  Eastern  Question,  by  Geo.  Potter  and  Geo.  Howell,  etc.,  etc.  November  contains 
Philosophy  without  Assumptions,  by  Cardinal  Manning ;  The  Prophetic  Element 
in  the  Gospels,  by  W.  R.  Greg;  Russian  Policy  in  Turkestan,  by  W.  E.  Glad¬ 
stone;  A  Psychological  Parallel,  by  Matthew  Arnold,  etc.,  etc.  The  above 

seven  numbers  for  1876  free  for  2s. 7  id. - 1877.  February  contains  :  Evolution  and 

the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  by  W.  Carruthers,  F.R.S. ;  Problems  of  Social 
and  Political  Life  in  France,  by  A.  Oer ;  The  English  People  in  relation  to  th® 
Eastern  Question,  by  Edward  A.  Freeman ;  Henrietta  Maria ;  The  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  Puritans,  by  Peter  Bayne ;  Transcendentalism  in  England, 
New  England,  and  India,  by  H.  Holbeach,  etc.,  etc.  April  contains:  Spi¬ 
noza  :  1677 — 1877,  by  Ernest  Renan ;  Metaphysical  Study,  by  Prof.  Bain ;  The 
Germ  Theory  and  Spontaneous  Generation :  Pasteur,  Tyndall,  Bastian ;  One  per 
Cent.,  by  Prof.  Bonamy  Price,  etc.,  etc.  July  contains:  Morality  in  Politics, 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  Pascal  and  Montaigne,  by  J ohn  Grote ;  Religious 
Upheaval  in  Scotland,  by  William  Wallace ;  Drifting  Light  Waves,  by  R.  A. 
Proctor;  Virgil,  by  Julia  Wedgwood,  etc.,  etc.  September  contains:  The  Gospel 
according  to  St.  John,  by  Ernest  Renan ;  The  Pantheistic  Factor  in  Christian 
Thought,  by  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Littledale ;  Scientific  Movement  and  Literature,  by 
Edward  Dowden ;  French  Chateaux  of  the  Renaissance,  by  Mrs.  Mark  Pattisoa 
(Lady  Dilke),  etc.,  etc.  October  contains  :  The  Divine  Guidance  of  the  Church, 
by  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  Trial  of  Jesus  Christ,  by  A.  Taylor  Innes;  Trades 
Unions,  Apprentices  and  Technical  Education,  by  George  Howell ;  Oxygen  in  the 
Sun,  by  R.  A.  Proctor ;  Legislation  for  the  Insane,  by  Dr.  D.  Hack  Tuke,  etc.,  etc. 
November  contains :  The  Resurrection  of  Christ  a  new  revelation,  by  Canon  West- 
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cott;  "War-Power,  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Newman ;  Fashionable  Farces ;  Prof.  Tyndall’s 
Birmingham  address,  by  George  Peard ;  The  Slaveowner  and  the  Turk,  by  Goldwin 

Smith.  The  above  six  numbers  of  1877  free  for  2s.  3d. - 1878.  June  contains : 

Facts  of  Indian  Progress,  by  Monier  Williams  Determinism  and  Moral 
Freedom,  by  Paul  Janet ;  Scottish  Influence  on  English  Theological  Thought,  by 
D.  J.  Yaughan ;  Are  the  Working  Classes  Improvident  ?  by  George  Howell ; 
Future  Punishment,  Eternal  Hope,  by  F.  W.  Farrar,  etc.,  etc.  July  contains; 
The  Position  and  Influence  of  Women  in  Ancient  Greece,  by  Dr.  Donaldson; 
Homan  Metempsychosis :  a  sequel  to  the  discussion  on  future  punishment,  by 
Francis  Peek  ;  Future  of  Judaism,  by  Hev.  W.  H.  Fremantle ;  A  curious  article 
on  a  Secularist  Sunday  Evening,  etc.,  etc.  August  contains :  Max  Muller  on 
Julius  Mohl ;  Critical  Movement  m  the  Scotch  Free  Church,  by  T.M.  Lindsay ;  The 
Early  Homan  Baptismal  Creed,  by  George  Salmon ;  Parochial  Charities  of  the  City, 
by  Walter  H.  James  ;  Evolution  and  Pantheism,  by  H.  St.  J.  Tyrwhitt, ;  Professor 

Blackie  on  the  Scot,  etc.,  etc.  The  above  three  numbers  for  1878  free  for  Is.  3d. - 

1879.  February  contains :  A.  K.  Wallace  on  New  Guinea  and  its  Inhabitants ; 
Ritualism,  Homan  Catholicism,  and  Converts,  by  Hev.  Father  Hyder  ;  Migration  of 
Birds,  by  Dr.  Aug.  Weissman  ;  Co-operative  Stores  and  Common  Sense,  by  Hev.  W. 
L.  Blackley ;  Contemporary  Life  and  Thought  in  Russia,  by  T.  S.,  St.  Petersburg ; 
Literary  Chronicles,  by  Profs.  Bonamj  Price,  Cheetham,  S.  H.  Gardiner,  and 
Matthew  Browne,  etc.,  etc.  March  contains :  Belief  in  Christ :  its  relation  to 
miracles  and  to  evolution,  by  J.  LI.  Davies  ;  New  Planets  near  the  Sun,  by  R.  A. 
Proctor  ;  Women  in  Ancient  Athens  (Aspasia  and  Sappho),  by  James  Donaldson  ; 
Confession  :  its  Scientific  and  Medical  Aspects,  by  George  Cowell ;  New  Religious 
Movement  in  France,  by  Josephine  E.  Butler,  etc.,  etc.  April  contains:  Car¬ 
nivorous  Plants,  by  Ellice  Hopkins ;  Over-production,  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Aldis ;  Bad 
Trade  and  its  cause,  by  Stephen  Williamson  and  H.  H.  Patterson  ;  Disenclosure  of 
the.  “  Anglican  Paddock”,  by  J.  R.  Prettyman,  etc.,  etc.  May  contains:  The 
Social  Philosophy  and  Religion  of  Comte,  by  Prof.  E.  Caird ;  Prof.  St.  George 
Mivart  on  the  Study  of  Natural  History ;  Commercial  Depression  and  Reciprocity, 
1  y  Prof.  Bonamy  Price  ;  Origen  and  the  beginning  of  Christian  Philosophy,  by 
Canon  Westcott;  Political  Life  in  Germany,  by  Friedrich  von  Schulte,  etc.,  etc. 
June  contains :  Conspiracies  in  Russia,  by  Karl  Blind ;  Barbarisms  of  Civilisation, 
by  Prof.  F.  W.  Newman ;  British  Empire  in  India,  by  J.  von  Dallinger ;  Origin  of 
the  Week,  by  R.  A.  Proctor ;  The  New  Bulgaria,  by  an  Eastern  Statesman,  etc., 
etc.  July  contains:  Benjamin  Franklin,  by  Thomas  Hughes;  The  Last  Jewish 
Revolt,  by  Ernest  Renan ;  Why  is  Pain  a  Mystery  ?  by  J.  Burney  Yeo  ;  What  are 
Living  Beings  ?  by  Prof.  St.  George  Mivart ;  Chloral  and  other  narcotics,  by  Dr. 
B.  W.  Richardson,  etc.,  etc.  August  contains  :  Religious  Condition  of  Germany, 
by  Friedrich  von  Schulte ;  Cheap  Justice,  by  Henry  Crompton  ;  Indian  Religious 
Thought,  by  Monier  Williams ;  Progress  of  Education  in  England,  by  F.  Peek  ; 
Conspiracies  in  Russia,  by  Karl  Blind,  etc.,  etc.  September  contains  :  The  First 
Sin  as  Recorded  in  the  Bible  and  in  Ancient  Oriental  Tradition,  by  Francois 
Lenormant ;  Political  and  Intellectual  Life  in  Greece,  by  N.  Kasasis;  Animals  and 
Plants,  by  Prof.  St.  George  Mivart;  The  Future  of  China,  by  Sir  Walter  H. 
Medhurst;  Problem  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  by  Richard  A.  Proctor,  etc.,  etc. 
October  contains  :  The  Supreme  God  in  the  Indo-European  Mythology,  by  James 
Darmestater;  Forms  and  Colors  of  Living  Creatures,  by  Prof.  Mivart;  Moral 
Limits  of  Beneficial  Commerce,  by  F.  W.  Newman ;  India  and  Afghanistan,  by 
Lieut.-Col.  R.  D.  Osborn ;  Myths  of  the  Sea  and  the  River  of  Death,  by  C.  F. 
Keary,  etc.,  etc.  November  contains:  Max  Muller  on  Freedom;  The  Ancient 
Regime  and  the  Revolution  in  France,  by  Prof,  von  Sybel ;  The  Deluge  :  its  Tra¬ 
ditions  in  Ancient  Nations,  by  Francois  Lenormant ;  What  is  the  Actual  Condition 
of  Ireland  ?  by  E.  Stanley  Robertson ;  Suspended  Animation,  by  R.  A.  Proctor, 
etc.,  etc.  The  above  ten  numbers  for  1879  free  for  3s.  8d. - 1880.  January  con¬ 

tains  :  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  by  Karl  Hillebrand  ;  Landlords  and 
Land  Laws,  by  J.  S.  Blackie ;  Herbert  Spencer  on  the  Data  of  Ethics  ;  Relation 
of  Animals  and  Plants  to  Time,  by  St.  George  Mivart ;  Philosophy  in  the  Last 
Forty  Years,  by  Hermann  Lotze,  etc.,  etc.  February  contains  :  C.  B.  Radcliffe  on 
the  Pedigree  of  Man ;  Geography  of  Living  Creatures,  by  St.  George  Mivart ; 
Forgotten  Aspects  of  the  Irish  Question,  by  Malcolm  MacColl ;  Usury ;  Contem¬ 
porary  Life  and  Thought  in  Turkey,  etc.,  etc.  March  contains:  The" Vernacular 
Press  of  India,  by  Roper  Lethbridge ;  Hellenic  and  Christian  Views  of  Beauty,  by 
(he  Rev.  R.  St.  J.  Tyrwhitt ;  A  Sequel  to  the  “Pedigree  of  Man”,  by  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe ;  Duration  of  Parliaments,  by  W.  R.  Cassels,  etc.,  etc.  April  contains : 
Society  of  the  Future,  by  Rev.  M.  Kaufmann ;  The  Genealogies  between  Adam 
and  the  Deluge,  by  F.  Lenormant ;  Personal  Property,  Debt  and  Interest,  by  F. 
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W.  Newman ;  Relations  of  Living  Beings  to  One  Another,  by  St.  George  Mivart ; 
Max  Muller  and  Mill  on  Liberty ;  History  of  Rent  in  England,  by  J.  E.  Thorold 
Rogers,  etc.,  etc.  May  contains :  The  Gospel  of  Evolution,  by  Dr.  Elam ;  Dalton¬ 
ism,  by  W.  Pole ;  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  by  F.  Lenormant;  International  Novelists 
and  Mr.  Howells,  by  Mrs.  S.  Orr,  etc.,  etc.  June  contains  :  Mr.  Raskin’s  Public 
Letters ;  The  French  Republic  and  the  Church,  by  E.  Scherer ;  Ellice  Hopkins  on 
Ants ;  Greek  Christian  Inscriptions,  by  George  T.  Stokes ;  The  Age  of  Balzac,  by 
W.  S.  Lilly,  etc.,  etc.  July  contains  :  Karl  Hillebrand  on  the  Sources  of  German 
Discontent ;  From  Faust  to  Mr.  Pickwick,  by  Matthew  Browne ;  The  Indian 
Dilemma,  by  Major  Grey ;  A  Few  Weeks  on  the  Continent,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
etc.,  etc.  August  contains :  International  Morality,  by  the  Rev.  J.  LI.  Davies; 
River  Water,  Sea  Water,  and  Rock  Salt,  by  Justus  Roth;  Missing  Millions,  by 
Lieut.-Col.  Osboirn ;  Rent,  by  Prof.  Bon.  Price ;  Belgium  :  the  Problem  of  Liberty  in 
Catholic  Counties,  by  John  Rae  ;  Comparative  Esthetics,  by  Yernon  Lee,  etc.,  etc, 
September  contains :  Unity  of  Nature,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  Future  of  Canada 
by  George  Anderson ;  Apprenticeship  of  the  Future,  by  Prof.  Sylvanus  P.  Thom¬ 
son;  Heinrich  Heine,  by  Charles  Grant,  etc.,  etc.  October  contains :  Man’s  Place 
in  Nature,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  Why  Keep  India,  by  Grant  Allen ;  Through 
Siberia,  by  Rev.  H.  Landsdell ;  Theology  and  Materialism,  by  Justice  Fry  :  Primi¬ 
tive  Religion,  by  John  Rae;  Origin  of  Music,  by  J.  F.  Rowbotham,  etc.,  etc. 
November  contains:  Animal  Instinct  in  Relation  to  Mind  of  Man  by  Duke  of 
Argyll ;  Nationalisation  of  the  Land,  by  A.  R.  Wallace ;  Relation  of  Christian  Be¬ 
lief  to  National  Life,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown;  Old  and  New  Japan,  by  Sir 
R.  Alcock,  etc.,  etc.  December  contains  :  The  Duke  of  Argyll  on  the  Limits  of 
Human  Knowledge ;  Nihilism  in  Russia,  by  Rev.  J.  Kaufmann ;  What  is  the  House 
of  Lords  ?  by  Prof.  Bon.  Price ;  Pusey  on  Everlasting  Punishment ;  Land 
League  and  its  Work,  by  T.  P.  O’Connor,  etc.,  etc.  The  complete  set  for  1880  free 
for  4s.  4d. 

Conway,  Moncure  D. — •Republican  Superstitions.  (Pubd.  at 
7s.  6d.)  Is.  6d.  P.  3d.  Human  Sacrifices  in  England.  64  pp. 
(pubd.  at  Is.)  3d.  P.  Id. 

Cooper,  W.  White — On  Near  Sight,  Aged  Sight,  impaired  Vision, 
and  the  means  of  assisting  sight.  Cloth,  new,  with  illustra¬ 
tions,  pp.  320,  Is.  P.  3d. 

Corvichen,  R. — The  Philosophy  of  all  Possible  Revelations.  Crown 
8vo,  stiff  paper  covers,  360  pp.,  9d.  P.  4^d. 

Cox,  Rev.  Sir  George  W.,  Bart.,  M.A. — The  Life  of  John 
William  Colenso,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Natal.  Contains  an  account 
of  Colenso’ s  early  years,  his  life  at  Cambridge,  his  work  in 
Natal,  the  struggle  over  his  famous  book,  his  trial,  his  labors  in 
defence  of  the  natives  against  injustice,  etc.,  etc.  A  book  of 
great  interest  and  real  value.  With  portraits  of  the  Bishop  in 
1864  and  1882.  In  two  handsome  volumes,  new  and  uncut 
(published  at  30s.).  Offered  at  15s.  P.  Is. 

Curwen,  H. — A  History  of  Booksellers,  Old  and  New.  Numerous 
Portraits  and  Illustrations.  8vo,  483  pp.,  2s.  6d.  P.  4|d. 

Daly,  J.  Bowles,  D.D. — Radical  Pioneers  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century.  Containing  chapters  on  :  The  Dawn  of  Radicalism  ; 
Wilkes  and  Liberty ;  Horne  ;  Liberty  of  the  Press  ;  Lord  Thur- 
low  ;  Revolt  of  American  Colonies  ;  French  Revolution  ;  English 
Political  Societies  ;  Paine  in  France,  etc.  264  pp.,  crown  8vo 
(pubd.  by  Sonnenschein  at  6s.),  Is.  6d.  P.  4|d. 

Davies,  Rev.  J.  LL,  M.A. — Forgiveness  after  Death.  40  pp.,  Id. 

P.  *d. 
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Davies,  Rev.  Dr.  Maurice — Orthodox  London.  Contains :  The 
Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis — Father  Stanton — Mr.  Forrest — Rev.  T. 
Teignmouth  Shore — Mr.  Llewellyn  Davies — Mr.  Maguire 
— Dean  Stanley — Canon  Liddon — Canon  Miller — Mr.  Stop- 
ford  Brooke — Midnight  Mass — Archbishop  of  York — Bishop 
of  London — Bishop  of  Manchester — Bishop  of  Lincoln — etc. 
458  pages  (pubd.  originally  as  Two  Volumes  at  28s.)  2s.  6d. 
P.  4Jd. 

Dean,  J.  A. — Political  Rights :  How  acquired,  retained,  or  forfeited; 
with  a  sketch  of  such  rights  under  ancient  and  modem  Republics. 
Crown  8vo,  368  pp.,  cloth  gilt,  Is.  6d.,  boards,  Is.  P.  4|d. 

Diplomatic  Studies  on  tlie  Crimean  War.  Issued  from  the 
Russian  Foreign  Office,  and  containing  most  important  docu¬ 
ments.  Cloth  new  and  uncut,  2  vols.,  516  pp.  and  416  pp. 
5s.  (published  at  16s.)  P.  lO^d. 

Direy,  L. — Latin  Grammar.  179  pp.  (published  at  4s.),  6d.  P.  2d. 

Doran,  Dr.  John,  F.S.A. — Memories  of  Our  Great  Towns, -with 
Anecdotic  Gleanings  concerning  their  worthies  and  their  oddities. 
With  38  illustrations.  Towns  described  :  Doncaster,  Cambridge, 
Bath,  Birmingham,  Nottingham,  Dundee,  Norwich,  Exeter, 
Leicester,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  Brighton,  Bradford,  Belfast, 
Londonderry,  Bristol,  Glasgow,  Plymouth.  Cloth,  gilt,  8vo, 
344  pp.,  3s.  6d.  P.  4d. 

Dyas,  Capt  R.  H. — The  Upas :  a  vision  of  the  rise,  reign,  and 
decay  of  Superstition.  Pubd.  at  10s.,  reduced  to  2s.  6d.  P.  4|d. 

Rads,  H.  L. — Shaker  Theology.  2s.  P.  4|d. 

Edwards,  H.  Sutherland — Russian  Projects  against  India,  from 
Tzar  Peter  to  General  Skobeleff.  With  Map  of  Central  Asia, 
showing  countries  affected  and  the  Russo- Afghan  Frontier, 
Demy  8vo,  296  pp.  Uncut,  2s.  P.  4|d. 

Ellis,  Alex.  J.,  B.A. — The  Dyer’s  Hand;  preceded  by  “The  Way 
to  God  ”.  Post  free,  2d. 

Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo — Letters  and  Social  Aims.  Contents  : 
Poetry  and  Imagination,  Social  Aims,  Eloquence,  Resources, 
The  Comic,  Quotation  and  Originality,  Progress  of  Culture, 
Persian  Poetry,  Inspiration,  Greatness,  Immortality.  Cloth, 
267  pp.  (pub.  at  2s.),  Is.  P.  3d. 

Emmett’s  (Robert)  Life,  Id.  Post  free  l|d. 

English  Literature.  History  of  the  Prologue  and  Epilogue  from 
Shakespeare  to  Dryden.  With  interesting  items  anent  17  th 
century  theatres  and  playgoers.  200  pp.  Cloth.  9d.  P.  3d. 

Espinasse,  F. — Voltaire  :  his  Life  and  Times.  1694  to  1726. 
620  pp.  (pubd.  at  14s.),  2s.  6d.  P.  6d. 

Facts  and  Figures,  Important  events  in  History,  Geography, 
Literature,  Biography,  Ecclesiastical  History,  etc.,  etc. 

Arranged  in  classified  chronological  order.  Post  free,  6d. 
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Farrer,  J.  A. — Crimes  and  Punishments.  Including  a  new  trans¬ 
lation  of  Beccaria’s  “Dei  Delitte  e  Delle  Pene”.  Cloth,  8vo, 
250  pp.  (puhd.  at  6s.),  price  Is.  6d.  P.  4|d. 

Fate  of  the  Peers,  The,  or  a  few  words  with  ‘  ‘  Our  Old  Nobility  ”. 
With  cartoon,  crown  8vo,  32  pp.,  Id.  P.  |d. 

Fitzgerald,  P.  F. — The  Philosophy  of  Self-Consciousness,  with 
an  Analysis  of  Reason  and  the  Rationale  of  Love.  170  pp., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  9d.  P.  2^d. 

Frankland,  Rev.  B.,  B.A. — The  Age  and  the  Gospel.  A  contro¬ 
versial  book  on  the  Christian  side.  303  pp.,  2s.  P.  4|d. 

Fowler,  William — Thoughts  on  Free  Trade  in  Land.  8vo,  70  pp., 
3d.  P.  Id. 

Freeman,  Dr.  E.  A. — Political  Catechism.  Id.  P.  ^d. 

Garibaldi  and  the  Founders  of  Italian  Unity.  With  Por¬ 
traits  of  Gladstone,  Garibaldi,  Cavour,  Pope  Pius  IX.,  Dante, 
Mazzini,  Orsini,  Poerio,  Septembrini,  Foscolo,  and  Francis  II. 
2d.  ;  post  free,  2|d, 

Gebler,  Carl  von — Galileo  Galilei.  Demy  8vo,  356  pp.,  4s.  P.  6d. 

Gibbon,  Edward — Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  With 
Notes  and  Memoirs  by  Guizot.  Containing  1,340  pp.,  with 
complete  Indexes,  and  a  portrait  of  Gibbon  from  a  Painting  by 
Reynolds.  In  2  vols.,  super  royal  8vo  (pubd.  by  Virtue  and 
Co.  at  36s.),  8s.  6d. 

Gibbon  and  Ockley — History  of  the  Saracens.  Murray’s  Reprint. 
Comprising  “  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Saracen  Empire  ”,  by  Gibbon 
the  famous  Historian,  and  Ockley’ s  “History  of  the  Saracens’ 
Conquest  of  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt”.  Cloth,  uncut,  pp.  450 
(pubd.  at  3s.  6d.),  Is.  6d.  P.  4Jd. 

Giles,  Rev.  Dr. — 

Apostolic  Records  of  Early  Christianity,  from  the  date  of  the 
Crucifixion  to  the  Middle  of  the  Second  Century.  Cloth,  new, 
uncut,  440  pp.  (Published  at  10s.  6d.)  3s.  6d.  P.  6d. 

Hebrew  and  Christian  Records.  2  vols.  870  pp.  (Published 
at  24s.)  7s. 

\The  3  vols.  free  by  Farcel  Fost  for  11s.  6^.] 

Gladstone  and  Beaconsfield:  whom  to  follow.  132  pp.,  3d.  P.  Id. 

Golden  Library  Series,  The. — The  Book  of  Clerical  Anec¬ 
dotes — Emerson’s  Letters  and  Social  Aims — Godwin’s  (William) 
Lives  of  the  Necromancers  —  Holmes’  Autocrat  of  the  Break¬ 
fast  Table  —  Holmes’  Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table  — 
Hood’s  Whims  and  Oddities,  complete  with  all  the  original 
illustrations  —  Irving’s  (Washington)  Tales  of  a  Traveller  — 
Jesse’s  (Edward)  Scenes  and  Occupations  of  Country  Life 
— Mallory’s  (Sir  Thos.)  Mort  d’ Arthur  :  the  Stories  of  King 
Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table ;  edited  by  B. 
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Montgomery  Bankin — Pope’s  Complete  Poetical  Works  — 
Bochef  oucauld’ s  Maxims  and  Moral  Deflections,  with  notes  am 
introductory  essay  by  Sainte-Beuve — St.  Pierre’s  Paul  and  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  the  Indian  Cottage  ;  edited,  with  life,  by  the  Bey.  E. 
Clarke — Shelley’s  Later  Poems.  Beducedto  Is.  each,  by  post  3d. 
extra,  or  four  can  be  sent  by  parcels  post  for  4s.  6d. 

Godwin,  William — Lives  of  the  Necromancers  :  An  account  of  the 
most  eminent  persons  in  successive  ages  who  have  claimed  for 
themselves,  or  to  whom  has  been  imputed  by  others,  the  Exercise 
of  Magical  Power.  Cloth,  282  pp.  (pubd.  at  2s.),  Is.  P.  3d. 

Gospel  History  and  Doctrinal  Teaching  Critically  Ex¬ 
amined,  The.  Cloth  gilt,  255  pp.,  2s.  6d.  P.  4|d. 

Gregg,  W.  S.  (F.  Mabel  Bobinson) — Irish  History  for  English 
Beaders.  From  the  Age  of  Legends  and  St.  Patrick  to  the  1885 
Election.  With  Date  Table  of  Important  Events  from  3rd  Cen¬ 
tury  to  Present  Time.  4th  edition,  192  pp.,  crown  8vo  (pubd. 
by  Vizetelly  and  Co.,  at  Is.),  6d.  P.  2|d. 

Groome,  W.,  M.A.,  etc. — Concise  Tables  for  Chemical  Analysis. 
Demy  8vo,  limp  cloth,  4d.,  post  free.  Musical  Harmony.  3d. 

P.  Id. 

Half-Hours  with  Freethinkers — Lord  Bolingbroke,  and  Paine. 
The  two  post  free  l|d. 

Hall,  W.  H.  (Bullock) — Gleanings  in  Ireland  after  the  Land 
Acts.  With  map.  Cloth  8vo,  115  pp.,  Is.  P.  3d. 

Hamilton,  C. — Oriental  Zigzag.  Wanderings  in  Syria,  Moab, 
Abyssinia,  and  Egypt.  Handsomely  illustrated.  304  pp., 
2s.  6d.  P.  4Jd. 

Hawley,  J.  H. — First  Book  of  English  Grammar.  Cloth,  3d.  P.  Id. 
Health  Lectures — 

Defective  Drainage  as  a  Cause  of  Disease,  by  J.  Makinson  Fox  ; 
Clothing,  by  John  Haddon,  M.D.  ;  Good  Nursing  and  its  Im¬ 
portance  in  the  Treatment  of  Disease,  by  J.  A.  Irwin,  M.D. 
The  House,  by  Henry  Simpson,  M.D. ;  Infant  Feeding  in  De¬ 
lation  to  Infant  Mortality,  by  Henry  Ashby,  M.D.  ;  Sick 
Nursing  amongst  the  Poor,  by  C.  J.  Cullingworth.  These  Six 
Pamphlets  containing  invaluable  information  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  and  Cure  of  Disease,  will  be  sent  post  free  for  7d. 

Heine,  H. — 

Ludwig  Borne.  Becollections  of  a  Bevolutionist.  Abridged  and 
translated  by  T.  S.  Egan.  Is.  P.  3d. 

English  Fragments,  from  the  German.  Translated  by  S.  Norris. 
Cloth,  6d.  P.  2^d. 

Hennebert,  Lieut.  Col. — English  in  Egypt ;  England  and  the 
Mahdi;  Arabi  and  the  Suez  Canal.  With  maps.  6d.  P.  9d. 

Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Lord  (“  The  Father  of  Deism”) — Poems. 
Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  John  Churton  Collins.  Attrac- 
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tively  bound  in  imitation  vellum  and  printed  in  old  style,  8vo, 
136  pp.,  ‘2s.  P.  4|d. 

Hill,  S. — Egypt  and  Syria.  3s.  P.  6d. 

Hind,  J.  H.,  F.R.A.S. — An  Introduction  to  Astronomy.  With 
Explanatory  Vocabulary  of  Astronomical  Terms.  Profusely 
illustrated  and  neatly  bound,  224  pp.,  crown  8vo.  (originally 
pubd.  at  3s.  6d.),  Is.  P.  3d. 

Hoare,  E.  H.,  M.A., — Exotics;  or,  English  words  from  Latin 
poets.  Post  8vq,  334  pp.,  with  complete  index,  Is.  6d.  P.  4|d. 

Hogg,  Jabez — Elements  of  Experimental  and  Natural  Philosophy. 
An  Easy  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Mechanics,  Pneumatics, 
Hydrostatics,  Hydraulics,  Acoustics,  Optics,  Caloric,  Electri¬ 
city,  Voltaism,  and  Magnetism.  400  woodcuts,  560  pp.  crown 
8vo.  (pubd.  at  5s.),  Is.  6d.  P.  4|d. 

Holyoake,  G.  J. — The  social  means  of  promoting  Temperance, 
with  remarks  on  errors  in  its  advocacy.  Public  lessons  of  the 
Hangman.  The  two,  post  free,  2d. 

Hone,  W. — 

The  Apocryphal  New  Testament,  being  all  the  Gospels,  Epistles, 
etc.,  attributed  to  Christ,  his  Apostles,  and  their  companions  in 
the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.  2s.  6d.  P.  4|d. 
Ancient  Mysteries  Described.  With  Engravings,  2s.  6d.  P.  4|d. 

Honved,  A — Sketches  of  the  Hungarian  Emigration  into  Turkey. 
Adventures  during  the  Hungarian  War  of  Independence,  1849. 
Translated  by  Bayle  St.  John.  104  pp.  (pubd.  at  Is.),  6d.  P.  Id. 

Hood,  Thomas— Whims  and  Oddities  in  Prose  and  Verse.  With 
80  original  designs.  (Complete  and  unabridged) .  Cloth,  323  pp. 
(published  at  2s.),  Is.  P.  3d. 

Hughan,  Samuel —  Hereditary  Peers  and  Hereditary  Paupers  : 
the  two  extremes  of  English  Society.  152  pp.,  large  8vo,  well 
printed  and  neatly  bound,  Is.  P.  3d. 

Hugo,  Victor,  and  Garibaldi — Political  Poems.  Post  free,  Id. 

Huhn,  A.  Von  (Author  of  “  The  Bulgarian  Struggle  for  Indepen¬ 
dence”) — The  Kidnapping  of  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  ; 
his  return  to  Bulgaria,  and  subsequent  abdication.  The  history 
of  the  whole  matter.  Demy  8vo.,  272  pp.  New.  6d.  P.  3d. 

Imperial  Federation — 

England  and  her  Colonies.  The  Five  best  Essays  submitted  to 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  their  Prize  Competition, 
1877  ;  selected  for  publication  by  the  Judges  (J.  A.  Eroude, 
Prof.  Seeley,  and  Sir  R.  W.  Dawson).  Authors:  Prof.  Gres- 
well  (Bridgwater),  C.  V.  Smith  (Cambridge),  W.  J.  Bradshaw 
(Richmond,  Aust.),  E.  H.  Turnock  (Winnipeg),  and  J.  C. 
Fitzgerald  (Wellington,  N.Z.)  168  pp.  Crown  8vo,  3d.  P.  3d. 
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Imperial  Parliament  Series — Uniform,  crown  8vo,  bound  in 
red  cloth  (pubd.  at  Is.),  6d.  each.  P.  2d.  each. 

Leasehold  Enfranchisement.  By  Henry  Broadhurst,  M.P.,  and 
Robert  T.  Reid,  M.P. 

Representation.  By  Sir  John  Lubbock. 

India  :  its  Problem  Solved.  Undeveloped  wealth  in  India,  and 
State  Reproductive  Works  ;  Prevention  of  Famine,  and  Advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Material  Progress  of  India.  A  Compilation  from 
Blue  Books,  Reports,  and  various  high  authorities.  412  pp., 
post  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  gilt  lettered,  Is.  P.  4|d. 

Ingleby,  C.  M.,  M.A.  — Outlines  of  Theoretical  Logic.  Cloth, 
88  pp.,  6d.  P.  l^d. 

Irving,  Washington — Tales  of  a  Traveller.  Contents:  Strange 
Stories  by  a  Nervous  Gentleman,  Buckthorne  and  his  Friends, 
The  Italian  Banditti,  The  Money  Diggers.  Cloth,  316  pp.  (pubd. 
at  2s.),  Is.  P.  3d. 

Jackson,  Mrs.  W.  S. — A  Century  of  Dishonor;  a  sketch  of  the 
United  States  Government’s  dealings  with  some  of  the  North 
American  Tribes.  An  able  Indictment.  Cloth,  8vo,  457  pp. 
(pubd.  at  7s.  6d.),  2s.  P.  4|d. 

Jesse,  Edward — Scenes  and  Occupations  of  a  Country  Life;  with 
recollections  from  Natural  History.  Cloth,  327  pp.  (pubd.  at  2s.), 
Is.  P.  3d. 

Eane,  Sir  Robert  M.D.,  etc., — Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theo¬ 
retical  and  Practical,  including  the  most  recent  discoveries  and 
applications  of  the  science  to  medicine  and  pharmacy,  to  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  to  manufacture.  With  230  woodcuts  and  copious  index. 
Second  edition.  Cloth,  royal  8vo,  1069  pp.,  3s.  6d.  P.  7^d. 

Karoly,  Akin— The  Dilemmas  of  Labor  and  Education.  Con¬ 
tents  :  Dilemma  of  Labor  ;  critical  examination  of  ‘  ‘  Progress  and 
Poverty”  ;  brief  philosophy  of  Kant;  Dilemma  of  Education; 
The  Literary  Artizan.  96  pp.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6d.  P.  2|d. 

Kempner,  N. — Common  Sense  Socialism.  Cloth,  gilt,  crown  8vo, 
326  pp.,  2s.  P.  6d. 

Kirby,  W.  F.  (of  the  British  Museum) — Evolution  and  Natural 
Theology.  224  pp.,  crown  8vo  (pubd.  by  Sonnenschein  at  3s.  6d.) 

Is.  P.  3d. 

Summary  of  Contents  :  Ancient  and  Modem  Views  of  Nature ;  Theory  of  Direct 
Creation ;  Evolution  in  Astronomy  and  Philology ;  Earlier  Theories  Connected 
with  Evolution  ;  Darwin  and  his  Critics  ;  Use  and  Disuse,  Reversion  and  Hybri¬ 
dism  ;  Homology ;  Embryology  ;  Geographical  Distribution  ;  Variation  under 
Domestication;  Origin  of  Life  and  Course  of  Development  on  the  Earth  ;  Destruc¬ 
tive  Agencies  of  Nature  ;  Progress  of  Man;  Harmony  of  Nature;  Summary  and 
Conclusion. 

Kossuth,  Louis — Memories  of  my  Exile.  A  complete  history  of 
the  origin  of  the  Italian  War  of  1859.  Cloth,  446  pp.,  2s.  6d. 
P.  4£d. 
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Laming,  E. — The  Spirituality  of  Causation.  A  scientific  hypo¬ 
thesis.  Cloth  gilt,  116  pp.,  9d.  P.  3d. 

Lamon,  Col.  Ward — Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Portraits.  Cloth, 
pp.  546.  5s.  P.  7|d. 

Larwood,  Jacob — The  Book  of  Clerical  Anecdotes.  A  gathering 
from  many  sources  of  the  Antiquities,  Humors,  and  Eccentricities 
of  “The  Cloth”.  Introduction  by  Frederick  Saunders.  Cloth, 
336  pp.  (pubd.  at  2s.),  Is.  P.  3d. 

Levi,  Leone — "Work  and  Pay.  3d.  P.  Id. 

Linton,  Mrs.  E.  Lynn — Witch  Stories.  A  history  of  the  witches 
of  Scotland  and  England  from  1479  to  1751.  320  pp.,  Is.  6d. 

P.  3d. 

Lloyd,  W.  W. — The  History  of  Sicily,  from  Homer  to  the  Athenian 
War.  Chapters  on  its  primitive  population,  and  Hellenic  settle¬ 
ments  ;  its  tyrants,  sages,  and  heros,  including  Hippocrates, 
Hiero,  Selinus,  Xenophanes,  Empedocles,  etc. ;  and  Elucida¬ 
tions  of  Pindar’s  Sicilian  Odes.  408  pp.,  demy  8vo.  With 
Map.  2s.  6d.  P.  7^d. 

Lloyd,  F.,  and  W.  Newton — Prussia’s  Representative  Man.  Con¬ 
taining  a  Life  of  Heinrich  von  Kleist,  with  a  translation  of 
Kleist’s  novel  “Michael  Kohlhaas  ”,  and  his  drama,  “Prince 
Frederick  of  Homburg”.  Cloth,  pp.  466,  Is.  4d.  P.  3d. 

Lubbock,  Sir  John — Representation.  The  2nd  vol.  issued  in  the 
“  Imperial  Parliament”  Series.  100  pp.,  crown  8vo  cloth  (pubd. 
by  Sonnenschein  at  Is.),  6d.  P.  2d. 

Maccall,  Wm. — Christian  Legends  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Cloth, 
8vo,  320  pp.,  Is.  6d.  P.  4Jd. 

MacColl,  Rev.  M.,  M.A. — Three  years  of  the  Eastern  Question. 
Cloth,  8vo,  302  pp.  (published  at  5s.),  Is.  6d.  P.  4^d. 

Mackay,  R.  W.,  M.A., — 

Rise  and  progress  of  Christianity,  cloth,  324  pp.  (published  at 
10s.  6d.),  2s.  6d.  P.  4|d. 

The  Eternal  Gospel ;  or,  the  Idea  of  Christian  Perfectibility. 
(Published  at  2s.  by  Thomas  Scott.)  In  two  parts,  3d.  each, 
in  all,  6d.  P.  2d. 

Malan,  Rev.  S.  C.,  D.D. — Select  Readings  in  the  G-reek  Text  of 
S.  Matthew,  lately  published  by  Rev.  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort. 
With  a  P.S.  on  “  The  Revisers  and  the  Greek  Text  of  the  New 
Testament”.  72  pp.  (pubd.  at  2s.),  3d.  P.  Id. 

Mallory,  Sir  Tbos. — Stories  of  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table  (Mort  d’ Arthur).  Edited  by  B.  M.  Ranking. 
Contents :  Introduction,  Coming  of  Arthur,  Geraint  and  Enid, 
Merlin’s  Death,  Launcelot  and  Elaine,  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail, 
Pelles  and  Ettarde,  Passing  of  Arthur.  Cloth,  178  pp.  (pubd.  at 
2s.),  Is.  P.  3d. 

Mansel,  Prof. — Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  :  with  criticisms  on 
Mill’s  Examination  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton’s  Philosophy.  2s.  P.  3d. 
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Manual,  A  Practical,  of  the  Law  of  Sales  oi  Food,  Drinks,  and 
Medicines,  by  a  Barrister  and  Magistrate.  Stiff  paper  coyer, 
post  8vo,  80  pp.  (pubd.  at  2s.),  3d.  P.  Id. 

Martineau,  Harriet — British  Rule  in  India  :  a  historical  sketch. 
Cloth,  356  pp.,  Is.  P.  3d. 

McCosh,  Rev.  Prof.  J\,  LL.D. — The  Association  of  Ideas,  and 
its  influence  on  the  training  of  the  Mind.  36  pp.,  Id.  P.  ^d. 

McDouall,  P.  (the  Chartist)  Trial  of.  Post  free,  2d. 

Men  of  the  Third  Republic. — Cloth,  8vo,  384  pp.,  Is.  6d.  P.  4^d. 

MODERN  REVIEW. — In  good  condition  ;  4d.  per  copy.  P.  3d. 

1882 :  January  contains :  Churches  established  and  non-established,  by 
Dr.  G.  Yance  Smith;  Herbert  Spencer’s  Data  of  Ethics,  by  J.  T.  Bixby; 
Religious  instruction  in  schools,  by  J.  H.  Smith;  Richard  Cohden,  by  S. 
Alfred  Steinthal ;  Moral  influence  of  the  Christian  pulpit,  by  J.  Drummond,  etc., 
etc.  April  contains:  Ecclesiastes,  by  T.  Tyler;  Materialism,  by  Mr.  Justice 
Richmond;  The  seven  (Ecumenical  Councils,  by  Dr.  J.  Hunt;  Rhys  Davids’ 
Hibbert  lectures  ;  Jane  Austen  and  Charlotte  Bronte,  by  A.  Armitt ;  Darwinism 
and  religion,  by  H.  W.  Crosskey,  etc.,  etc.  1883  :  January  contains  :  The  litera¬ 
ture  of  Israel,  by  P.  H.  Wicksteed ;  Natural  religion ;  Progress  and  poverty,  by 
G.  Sarson;  Abolition  of  judicial  oaths,  by  C.  C.  Coe,  etc.,  etc.  April  contains: 
Catholic  Church  in  Prance,  by  a  French  Catholic  priest ;  Deuteronomy,  by  Prof. 
J.  E.  Carpenter  ;  Overstrain  in  education,  by  R.  A.  Armstrong  ;  Correspondence 
of  Carlyle  and  Emerson ;  Man  and  his  relatives :  a  question  of  morality,  by  A. 
Armitt;  Memory  and  personal  identity,  by  the  Hon.  Roden  Noel,  etc.,  etc. 

Money,  Ed. — The  Truth  about  America.  By  the  author  of  “  Tea 
Cultivation,  etc.  in  India”,  “Twelve  Months  with  the  Bashi 
Bazouks”,  etc.  240  pp.,  fcap.  8vo,  tastefully  bound,  Is.  P.  3d. 

Monteil,  Edgar — Catechisme  d’un  Libre  Penseur.  Is.  P.  3d. 

Morley,  Henry — Memoirs  of  Bartholomew  Fair.  Nearly  100 
illustrations.  Cloth  gilt,  8vo,  404  pp.,  3s.  6d.  P.  4^d. 

Motley,  J.  Lothrop  (Author  of  “  Dutch  Republic  ”) — Democracy  : 
the  Climax  of  Political  Progress  and  Destiny  of  Advanced  Races. 
Demy  8vo,  32  pp.,  2d.  P.  ^d. 

Mountain,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D. — Classical  Biographies.  Contain¬ 
ing  the  lives  of  Xenophon,  Dionysius  the  Elder,  Dionysius  the 
Younger,  Timoleon  and  Mithridates.  Cloth,  pp.  146,  9d.  P.  3d. 

Nayler,  B.  S. — The  Sabbath  question.  4to,  64  pp.,  2d.,  post  free  3d. 

O’Keefe,  Father — Ultramontanism  v.  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
Demy  8vo,  270  pp.,  Is.  P.  4jd. 

O’Kelly,  E.  de  Pentheny — Theology  for  the  people.  Cloth  gilt, 
9d.  P.  3d. 

Owen,  Robert  D. — Situations — lawyers,  clergy,  physicians,  men 
and  women.  Id.,  post  free. 

Ozanam,  A.  Frederic — History  of  Civilisation  in  the  fifth  century. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  Ashley  C.  Glynn,  B. A.  2  vols. 
in  one,  470  pp.,  an  excellent  work,  2s.  6d.  P.  4|d. 

Paine,  Thomas — Political  pamphlets — “Decline  and  fall  of  the 
English  system  of  Finance’  ’ ;  “  Letters  to  the  citizens  of  America  ’  ’ ; 
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11  Agrarian  Justice  opposed  to  Agrarian  Law  and  Agrarian  Mono¬ 
poly,  with  apian  for  creating  a  National  Lund”  ;  “Dissertation# 
on  the  first  principles  of  Government  ’  ’ .  The  four  free  for  5d. 

Parker,  R.  G.,  A.M. — School  Compendium  of  Natural  and  Ex¬ 
perimental  Philosophy  (published  at  4s.),  Is.  6d.  P.  3d. 

Paton,  A.  A. — A  history  of  the  Egyptian  Devolution,  from  the 
period  of  the  Mamelukes  to  the  death  of  Mohammed  Ali.  2  vols., 
cloth,  published  at  18s.,  now  reduced  to  5s.  P.  7|d. 

Peasant’s  Home,  The. — Showing  progress  of  agricultural  laborers 
from  1760  to  1875.  Crown  8vo,  136  pp.,  6d.  P.  3d. 

Pope,  Alexander — Complete  Poetical  Works.  Reprinted  from  the 
original  editions.  Cloth,  192  pp.  (pubd.  at  2s.),  Is.  P.  3d. 

POPULAR.  SCIENCE  REVIEW.— (Illustrated  by  the  best 
Artists.)  Only  the  following  numbers  now  to  be  had.  Price  3d. 
per  number  (published  at  2s.  6d.).  P.  3d.  The  eight  numbers 
for  2s.  9d.  Any  five  numbers  free  for  Is.  9d. 

1879.  January  contains:  Self-fertilisation  of  Plants,  by  Rev.  G.  Henslow; 
Oldest  Mountain  in  England,  by  C.  Callaway ;  Electric  Light,  by  W.  H. 
Stone ;  Origin  of  Tams,  by  J.  C.  Ward ;  Gap  between  the  Chalk  and  Eocene 
in  England  and  the  Upper  Cretaceous  Floras,  by  J.  S.  Gardner,  etc.,  with 
illustrations.  April  contains :  Evolution  of  the  Elements  by  M.  M.  P.  Muir ; 
Structure  and  Origin  of  the  Limestones,  by  H.  C.  Sorby ;  Supposed  New  Crater 
on  the  Moon,  by  E.  Neison;  Entomology,  by  W.  S.  Dallas ;  Sources  and  Uses  of 
iron  Pyrites,  by  J.  A.  Phillips,  etc.,  with  fine  plates.  July  contains  :  The  Birth, 
Life  and  Death  of  a  Storm,  by  Robert  H.  Scott ;  Extinct  Animals  of  the  Colonies 
of  Great  Britain,  by  Prof.  Richard  Owen ;  The  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboni¬ 
ferous  Rocks  in  the  London  Area,  by  R.  Etheridge ;  Is  Nest-building  an  Instinct 
in  Birds,  by  Benj.  T.  Lowne ;  Light-emitting  Animals,  by  Prof.  P.  M.  Duncan, 
etc.,  most  interesting  plates.  October  contains  :  Geysers,  Hot  Springs,  and  Ter¬ 
races  of  New  Zealand,  by  J.  Martin ;  Jade  and  Kindred  Stones,  by  F.  W.  Rudler ; 
American  Dredgings  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  by  A.  Agassiz ;  The  Most  Powerful 
Telescope  in  Existence,  by  E.  Neison ;  Flight  and  its  Imitation,  by  Fred.  W.  Breary, 

etc.,  illustrated. - 1880.  January  contains  :  Law  of  Association  in  the  Animal 

Kingdom,  by  M.  Edm.  Perrier;  Argentine  Republic,  by  Chas.  Oxlond;  Meteors, 
by  W.  F.  Denning;  The  Dinosauria,  by  Prof.  H.  G.  Seeley,  etc.,  excellent  plates. 
April  contains:  The  Threshold  of  Evolution,  by  Surgeon-Major  Wallich ;  Arti¬ 
ficial  Diamonds,  by  F.  W.  Rudler  ;  Chamseleons,  by  Prof.  J.  Reay  Greene  ;  The 
New  Chemistry,  by  M.  M.  P.  Muir ;  Classification  of  the  Tertiary  Deposits,  by 
Prof.  John  W.  Judd,  etc.,  interesting  illustrations.  July  contains :  Climbing 
Plants,  by  Francis  Darwin ;  On  the  Influence  of  Electricity  in  the  Formation  of 
Rocks,  by  M.  F.  de  Castro  ;  Feather  Stars,  Recent  and  Fossil,  by  P.  H.  Carpenter  ; 
Sunspots  and  British  Weather,  by  W.  L.  Dallas;  Hardening  and  Tempering  of 
Steel,  etc.,  beautiful  plates.  October  contains  :  Opinions  of  Yoltaire  and  Laplace 
regarding  Geology,  by  Prof.  P.  M.  Duncan  ;  A  Large  Crater,  by  Prof.  J  ohn  Milne ; 
Infusoria  as  Parasites,  by  W.  S.  Kent ;  The  August  Meteors,  by  W.  F.  Denning, 
etc.,  with  good  illustrations. 

Portraits — of  John  Bright,  Gladstone,  and  Beaconsfield,  6d.  each. 
Large  and  handsome  ;  fit  for  framing. 

Preston,  S.  Tolver — Original  Essays. — I.  Social  Relations  of  the 
Sexes  ;  II.  Science  and  Sectarian  Religion  ;  III.  Scientific  Basis 
of  Personal  Responsibility;  IV.  Evolution  and  Female  Education. 
Crown  8vo,  80  pp.,  6d.  P.  2d. 

Priestley,  Joseph. — The  life  and  writings  of.  Id. 
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Prisons  and  Reformatories  at  Home  and  Abroad.  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  International  Congress  on  the  Prevention  and 
Repression  of  Crime,  etc.  816  pp.,  demy  8vo.  2s.  P.  9d. 

Quatrefages,  Prof.  J.-L.  A.  de,  M.D.,  etc. — The  Prussian 
Race,  ethnologically  considered.  With  an  account  of  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  by  the  Prussians 
in  January,  1871.  Translated  from  the  French.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  gilt,  uncut,  (published  at  5s.),  Is.  P.  3d. 

Rae,  W.  Fraser — Facts  about  Manitoba.  Reprinted,  with  additions, 
from  the  Times.  With  two  maps,  3d.  P.  l|d.  Useful  to  emigrants. 

Ramage,  C.  T.,  LL.D. — The  Nooks  and  By-ways  of  Italy.  Wan¬ 
derings  in  search  of  its  ancient  remains  and  modem  superstitions. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  314  pp.  (pubd.  at  10s.  6d.),  Is.  6d.  P.  4|d. 

Reade,  "Winwood — The  Outcast,  Is.  6d.  P.  3d. 

Reichenbach,  O. — Configuration  of  the  Earth  and  the  Evolution 
of  its  Mechanical  Causes.  100  pp.,  8vo,  3d.  P.  2d. 

Ridge,  Dr.  Benjamin — 

Principles  of  Organic  Life.  Second  Edition.  Including  Physi¬ 
ology  in  its  Relation  to  Principles  of  Organic  Life,  and 
Practical  Medicine  in  its  Relation  to  Physiology.  Cloth,  uncut, 
pp.  464,  Is.  6d.  P.  4^d. 

Physiology  of  the  Uterus,  Placenta,  and  Foetus,  with  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Membrana  Meconii  and  Rete  Vasculare.  With 
Frontispiece.  Is.  P.  3d. 

Robertson,  J.  (of  Cupar- Angus) — The  Finding  of  the  Book.  An 
essay  on  the  origin  of  the  Dogma  of  Infallibility.  This  is  the 
important  work  which  provoked  the  famous  heresy  prosecution. 
Pubd.  at  2s.  Post  free  Is. 

Rochefoucauld,  Francis  de  la — Reflexions  and  Moral  Maxims  ; 
with  introductory  essay  by  Sainte-Beuve  and  explanatory  notes. 
Cloth,  140  pp.  (pubd.  at  2s.),  Is.  P.  3d. 

Roscoe,  W. — Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.  Neatly  bound, 
pp.  425,  Is.  P.  2^d. 

Salamanca,  Felix  de — The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting.  With 
fac- simile  autographs  of  distinguished  authors,  artists,  states¬ 
men,  journalists,  etc.  8vo,  153  pp.  (pubd.  at  4s.  6d.),  Is.  P.  3d. 

Salvator  of  Austria,  Archduke  Ludwig — The  Caravan  route 
between  Egypt  and  Syria.  With  23  full-page  illustrations, 
demy  8vo,  cloth  extra  (pubd.  at  7s.  6d.)  3s.  P.  4^d. 

Sampson,  Henry — A  History  of  Advertising  from  the  Earliest 
Times.  Illustrated  by  anecdotes,  curious  specimens,  and  bio¬ 
graphical  notes.  Cloth  gilt,  8vo,  61b  pp.,  3s.  6d.  P.  6d. 

Samson,  G.  W. — The  English  Revisers’  Greek  Text  shown  to  be 
unauthorised,  except  by  Egyptian  copies  discarded  by  Greeks, 
and  opposed  to  Historic  Texts  of  all  ages  and  churches.  Paper, 
132  pp.,  6d.  P.  2d. 
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Sane  Patient,  A — Experiences  in  a  Lunatic  Asylum.  Cloth,  167 
pp.,  Is.  6d.  P.  3d. 

gangster,  J. — The  rights  and  duties  of  Property.  Plan  for  paying 
off  the  National  Debt.  The  Land  Question.  Cloth,  260  pp.,  6d. 
P.  3d. 

Scott,  Thomas — English  Life  of  Jesus.  Cloth,  349  pp.  2s.  6d. 
P.  4|d. 

Scotus  Novanticus — Metaphysica  Nova  et  Yetusta.  A  Return  to 
Dualism.  New  and  uncut,  182  pp.,  8vo  (pubd.  in  1884  at  6s.), 
Is.  P.  3d. 

“A  highly  interesting  work.  The  author  (Mr.  Laurie,)  makes  a  searching 

analysis  of  Prescience,  Sensation,  Perception,  and  all  that  goes  to  make  up  our 

full  Consciousness.” 

Shelley,  P.  B. — (The  Poet  of  Atheism  and  Democracy.)  Later 
Poems.  Is.  P.  3d. 

Simon,  Collyns,  Hon.  LL.D. — Solar  Illumination  of  the  Solar 
System.  Cloth  8vo,  219  pp.,  Is.  P.  3|4. 

Smith,  Arthur — Political  Economy  Examined  and  Explained. 
Containing  an  explication  of  that  which  the  public  understand 
by  the  words  wealth,  value,  and  capital.  Cloth  gilt,  196  pp.,  Is. 
P.  3d. 

Smith,  Sydney — Essays.  Reprinted  from  the  Edinburgh  Review , 
1802 — 1818.  Pp.  508,  cloth  8vo,  2s.  P.  4jd.  Contains  the 
famous  essay  against  the  Society  for  Suppression  of  Vice. 

Sonnenschein,  A. — Educational  Code  Reform,  being  a  comparison 
between  fifteen  foreign  codes  and  the  English  code.  With  a  letter 
from  A.  J.  Mundella,  M.P.  162  pp.  Reduced  to  3d.,  post  free. 

Stapleton,  A.  A. — The  Foreign  policy  of  G-reat  Britain,  from  1790 
to  1865.  Demy  8vo,  300  pp.  2s.  P.  4^d. 

St.  Pierre,  Bernardin  De — Paul  and  Virginia,  and  the  Indian 
Cottage.  Edited,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author,  by  the  Rev. 
E.  Clarke.  Cloth,  192  pp.  (published  at  2s.),  Is.  P.  3d. 

Stuart,  Moses — A  Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  Canon.  Edited  with  notes  and  references  by  the  Rev. 
Peter  Lorimer.  Cloth  8vo,  390  pp.,  2s.  P.  4^d. 

Talbot,  Hon.  Thos.— Newfoundland.  A  Pamphlet  dealing  with 
the  Condition  and  Circumstances  of  the  Island,  with  an  Especial 
View  to  Emigration.  By  a  Forty -five  Years  Resident.  72  pp. 
demy  8vo,  (published  at  Is.),  4d.  P.  l|d. 

Taylor,  Rev.  Robert,  B.A. — The  Devil’s  Pulpit;  being  Astro- 
nomico-Theological  Discourses.  Two  vols.  bound  in  one  (pubd. 
at  8s.),  4s.  P.  6d. 

Temperance  Legislation.  Social  Science  Associations  1886 
Conference.  Addresses  and  Papers  by  Sir  R.  Temple,  Rev.  J. 
W.  Horsley,  M.A.,  J.  Malins,  S.  Pope,  Q.C.,  and  others,  on  th® 
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Licensing  Laws,  Compensation,  Prohibitory  Legislation,  etc. 
206  pp.,  demy  8vo.  Cloth.  9d.  P.  3d. 

Testa,  Giovanni  Battista — The  War  of  Frederick  I.  against 
the  Communes  of  Lombardy.  (Translation  revised  by  author). 
Cloth,  crown  8vo,  466  pp.,  Is.  6d.  P.  6d. 

Torrens,  W.  M.,  M.P. — Marquess  Wellesley  ;  Pro-Consul  and 
Tribune.  An  historic  portrait.  520  pp.  Demy  8vo.  (Pubd.  at 
14s.),  2s.  6d.  P.  6d. 

Travis,  Henry — Advanced  Co-operation  English  Socialism,  2d. 

Trelawney,  Edward  John — Records  of  Shelley,  Byron,  and  the 
Author.  New  ed.,  with  two  portraits.  Cloth,  crown  8vo.  312  pp. 
(pubd.  at  6s.),  2s.  6d.  P.  4jd. 

Trollope,  T.  A. — The  Papal  Conclaves,  as  they  were  and  as  they 
are.  434  pp.,  handsomely  bound  (pubd.  at  16s.),  3s.  P.  6d. 

Tuttle  Herbert  (Late  Correspondent  to  New  York  Tribune ,  London 
Daily  News ,  etc.) — German  Political  Leaders.  Brief  Biographies 
of  Bismarck,  Falk,  Hohenlohe,  Yon  Arnim,  Loewe,  Virchow, 
and  13  others.  276  pp.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  (Pubd.  by  Samp¬ 
son  Low  and  Co.  at  6s.)  Is.  6d.  P.  4|d. 

Udny,  Geo.  (Barrister) — Harmony  of  Laws.  6d.  P.  2d. 

Valbezen,  E,  de — The  English  and  India.  Origin  and  beginning 
of  the  Mutiny,  siege  of  Delhi,  siege  of  Lucknow,  insurrection 
in  Central  India,  cause  of  the  Mutiny,  end  of  the  East  India 
Company,  the  new  charter  for  India,  etc.,  etc.  Cloth,  498  pp. 
3s.  (pubd  at  12s.).  P.  6d. 

Van  Laun,  Henri — History  of  French  Literature,  from  its  origin 
to  the  end  of  Louis  Phillippe.  In  3  vols.  New  and  uncut, 
1244  pp.  in  all,  18s.  (Pubd.  at  24s.) 

Vign,  Cornelius — Cetshwayo’s  Dutchman:  private  journal  of  a 
White  Trader  in  Zululand  during  British  Invasion.  Notes  by 
Bishop  Colenso,  and  portrait  of  Cetshwayo.  Cloth,  gilt.  193  pp. 
Is.  6d.  P.  4jd. 

Volney,  C.  F. — Lectures  on  History.  Post  free  6d. 

Wake,  C.  S. — Chapters  on  Man,  with  the  outlines  of  a  Science  of 
Comparative  Psychology.  Pp.  343  (pubd.  at  7s.  6d.),  2s.  6d. 

P.  4|d. 

Wall,  C.  W,,  D.D. — Examination  of  the  Ancient  Orthography  of 
the  Jews  and  of  the  original  state  of  the  text  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible.  Part  III.,  Vol.  1  :  The  sacred  text  originally  written 
without  vowel -letters  or  any  other  signs  whatever  of  the  vocal 
considered  apart  from  the  articulate,  ingredient  of  syllabic  sound. 
Cloth,  crown  8vo,  376  pp.,  2s.  P.  4^d. 

Walpole,  Hon.  Spencer — Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Per¬ 
ceval,  including  his  correspondence  with  numerous  distinguished 
persons.  In  2  vols.,  cloth  8vo,  with  portrait,  3s.  P.  7|-d. 

Wartegg,  Chevalier  de  Hesse. — Tunis ;  the  Land  and  the 
People.  Containing  22  very  fine  engravings,  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth  gilt,  pp.  292  (pubd.  at  9s.),  2s.  P.  6d. 
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Watson,  Rev.  J.  S.,  M.A. — Biographies  of  John  Wilkes  and 
William  Cobbett,  with  steel  engravings.  Good  index,  410  pp., 
2s.  6d.  P.  4^d. 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.— Religious,  Social  and  Political, 
Questions,  Science,  Art,  and  Literature,  dealt  with  by  the  ablest 
writers  of  the  times.  The  following  numbers  can  be  obtained  at 
6d.  each,  and,  besides  the  articles  mentioned  below,  contain  re¬ 
views  of  the  contemporary  literature.  It  will  be  better  to  buy 
several  nunbers,  as  they  go  very  cheaply  by  Sutton  or  rail ;  and 
by  post  each  4-^-d.  extra.  By  parcels  post  six  numbers  can  be  sent 
post  free  for  3s.  6d. 

1867.  April  contains  Italy  and  the  War  of  1866;  Papal  Drama;  Thomas 
Hobbes;  New  America;  Hopes  and  Fears  of  Reformers;  Swinburne’s  Poetry; 

Contemporary  Music  and  Musical  Literature,  etc. - 1870.  July  contains 

Unpublished  Letters  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge,  1815-16;  Indian  Taxation; 
Future  of  the  British  Empire;  Shelley;  Roman  Catholicism,  Present  and 
Future,  etc.  etc. - 1871.  July  contains  Religious  Life  and  Tendencies  in  Scot¬ 

land ;  Walt  Whitman;  Genesis  of  the  Free  Will  Doctrine;  Republicans  of  the 
Commonwealth;  Early  English  Literature;  Function  of  Physical  Pain ;  Method  of 
Political  Economy,  etc.,  etc.  October  contains  Pilgrim  Fathers ;  Greek  Democracy ; 
Faraday;  Chaucer;  Modem  Science  and  Arts ;  Authorship  of  Junius;  The  Baptists; 

Lessing,  etc.,  etc. - 1874.  April  contains  The  Bible  as  interpreted  by  Mr.  Arnold; 

Pangenesis ;  Song  of  Songs ;  Development  of  Psychology ;  Moral  Philosophy  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  etc.,  etc. - 1875.  July  contains  Sundayand  Lent;  Allotropic  Christianity ; 

Education  in  Prussia  and  England  ;  Evidences  of  Design  in  Nature,  etc. - 1876. 

July  contains  Sunday  in  England ;  Early  Phases  of  Civilisation ;  Compulsory  Medi¬ 
cation  of  Prostitutes  in  England ;  Renan’s  Philosophical  Dialogues ;  Lord  Macaulay, 
etc.,  etc.  October  contains  Political  Economy  as  a  Safeguard  of  Democracy ;  Indian 

AJfairs ;  Lord  Althorp  and  the  First  Ref  orm  Act ;  William  Godwin,  etc. ,  etc. - 1877. 

April  contains  Courtship  and  Marriage  in  France ;  Slavery  in  Africa ;  Russia;  Charles 
Kingsley;  Popular  Fallacies  concerning  the  Functions  of  Government,  etc.,  etc. 
July  contains  Chartered  Guilds  of  London ;  Elicit  Commissions ;  Harriet  Mar- 
tineau;  Our  Gaelic  Culture;  Cradle  of  the  Blue  Nile;  The  Eastern  Question,  etc., 

etc. - 1878.  January  contains  Democracy  in  Europe  ;  Education  of  Girls  :  their 

admissibility  to  Universities ;  The  Indian  Famine  ;  Charles  Sumner ;  Lessing ; 
Charlotte  Bronte,  etc.,  etc.  April  contains  Russian  Aggression  and  the  Duty  of 
Europe ;  An  Indian  District :  its  People  and  Administration ;  Popular  Buddhism, 
according  to  the  Chinese  Canon;  Peasant  Life  in  France  and  Russia,  etc.,  etc. 
— — 1880.  January  contains  Social  Philosophy;  Russia  and  Russian  Reformers; 
Early  Greek  Thought ;  Colonial  Aid  in  War  Time,  etc.,  etc.  April  contains 
Marquis  Wellesley  in  India;  Masson’s  Milton;  Greek  Humanists;  Nature  and 
Law  ;  Charles  Dickens  ;  Animal  Intelligence ;  India  and  our  Colonial  Empire,  etc., 

etc. - 1881.  July  contains  George  Eliot,  her  Life  and  Writings;  Characteristics 

of  Aristotle  ;  Island  Life ;  George  the  Fourth;  Development  of  Religion,  etc.,  etc. 

Willis,  R.,  M.D. — Servetus  and  Calvin.  With  splendid  portraits 
of  Servetns  and  Calvin.  Demy  8vo,  542  pp.  (pnbd.  at  16s.),  4s. 

P.  6d. 

Yeats,  J.,  !LL.D.,  <fec. — Tbe  Natural  and  Technical  History  of 
Commerce.  Manual  of  Recent  and  Existing  Commerce  (1789  to 
1872).  In  6  vols.  (pubd.  at  18s.),  4s.  6d.  Free  by  parcel  post, 
5s.  6d. 

Vol.  I :  Physical  Geography  of  Great  Britain,  adjacent  countries,  Colonies, 
and  Trade  Connexions.  Commercial  Products  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Vol.  II :  Commercial  Products  of  Animal  and  Mineral  Kingdom ;  Commercial 
Vocabulary  (Polyglot),  with  Chart  of  World,  colored  in  Botanical  Zones.  Vol. 
IH  :  Prehistoric,  Ancient,  and  Mediaeval  Industrial  Art,  with  Industrial  Map  of 
British  Isles.  Vol.  IV  :  Modern  Industrial  Art.  Vol.  V :  Commerce  in  First  French 
Revolution  and  Empire  ;  Protection  and  Free  Trade;  Commercial  Pre-eminence 
of  United  Kingdom.  With  Chart  of  Modern  Caravan  Routes,  and  Appendix  on 
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Red  Sea  Route  and  Suez  Canal.  Vol.  VI :  Northern  Europe,  the  Zollverein,  and 
the  East ;  Crises ;  Panics ;  Banking  System ;  with  Appendix  on  National  Bur¬ 
dens  and  Resources,  and  Tables. 

Yorke,  Onslow — The  Secret  History  of  “The  International ’ ' 
Working  Men’s  Association.  Crown  8vo,  166  pp,  limp  cloth 
(pubd.  at  2s.),  6d.  P.  2d. 
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